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SLAVES OF THE NEEDLE. 
Ix this wealthy and magnificent London — 
this city of churches and palaces, hospitals 
and asylums, where splendour walks hand-in-hand 
with charity — where philanthropy calls out in the streets, 
and benevolence, tender towards even the meanest of God’s 
crpatures, has its officers to protect the beast of burden from 
the tyranny of man —in this wonderful abiding-place of 
riches and goodness, we have fifteen thousand girls and 
young women doomed to daily slavery, some to blindness, and 
some to early death, by the apathy, the arrogance, and the 
heartlessness of their taskers. 

We last week alluded to those terrible social histories, 
written in the Parliamentary Reports of the Children’s Em- 
ployment Commission — documents which in their horrid 
details make the words “merry England” a diabolic mock- 
ery. With the heartiest good-will do we respond to the 
wishes of many of our readers, by devoting our columns to 
a reconsideration of the iniquities which we briefly de- 
nounced in our last. The victims, whose miseries cry for 
sympathy and justice, are the milliners of London — the 
helpless girls and women who are sacrificed at the shrine of 
Fashion, whose daily life is turned to misery and groaning 
by the despotic and reckless arrogance of those who, in 
return for wasted health and broken hopes, and sometimes — 
direst calamity of all— blindness, pay them just enough to 
support a weary, fainting life, working— working until cen- 
sumption (late, yet best friend !) shall end the wretchedness 
that social tyranny began. We select a few extracts from 
the report :— 


Mrs. Murphy, Duke Street, Manchester Square, an em- 
ployer, — “ Thinks there is no doubt that, if an universal regu- 
lation were enforced to shorten the hours of labour, no injurious 
interruption to the business would be produced; thinks that 
the business would be quite as well carried on as at present. 
A considerable amelioration would be effected if ladies were more 
considerate in giving their orders. Does not think that much re- 
liance could be placed on: such considerations as one means of 
alleviating the existing evils.” 


; The milliner slave feels her bonds the heaviest in propor- 
tion as “ society ” —as it is called by those who would reduce 
the whole kingdom to an area of some mile or two about 
St. James’s — thinks fit to rejoice. Is there a drawing-room 
or grand féte,—why, “ the work goes on for twenty hours out 
“f the twenty-four — occasionally, all night.” Let Fashion 
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give a party, and the milliner must 

slave. “No men,” says Mr. Devonall, 
surgeon, Great Titchfield Street — “no men 
work so long. It would be impossible for any animal 
to work so continuously with so little rest.” What is the dire 
consequence of this? Why, the same witness says, ‘the 
constitution receives a shock from which it never recovers.” 
At the time of his examination, Mr. Devonall was attending 
two young women, one of whom had not had more than 
two hours’ rest each night for a fortnight. “Is fearful this 
patient will die!” And if—poor victim !— she should die, 
is her death no accusation “at Heaven’s Chancery” against 
those whose mingled tyranny and thoughtlessness should 
send her there? If Providence be more than a word for 
the well-to-do Pharisees of the world to mince and mouth— 
if it be a holier and more significant sound than “ tinkling 
cymbal,” most surely will this reckless sacrifice of human 
comfort and human life be visited on those whose wealth 
and position should make them the protectors, not the 
Egyptian taskers, of the poor and destitute. 

One witness says— “If a constant accession of fresh 
hands from the country were not provided, the business 
could not be carried on, so many being rendered incapable 


by it.” Napoleon was wont to write for “material for the 
army ;” meaning thereby human bodies to feast the canni- 


bal War — biped “ food for powder.” In the same way, the 
London shopkeeper calls for her yearly supply from the 
provinces— for her “material” for the drawing-room — for 
fresh numbers doomed to consumption, hysteria, and loss of 
eyes! This witness continues — 


Began to work at seven A. m., and went on till twelve or one in 
the morning. She was so unwell she could not begin before 
seven; but the principal wished it. Lately has not gone to 
bed before two or three in the morning: for a good while has 
been in a bad state of health; has no appetite. On Monday 
last was taken so ill she was obliged to have medical assistance. 
Has a severe cough; great oppression at the chest; most dis- 
tressing sinking and exhaustion, Is very feverish. Has be- 
come very thin and emaciated.” 


The medical witness says — 


I saw this poor sufferer at her home with her medical attendant. 
She was in a most alarming state of illness, with symptoms of 
typhus fever. At the time of our visit she was so much ex- 
hausted that she was obliged to have brandy administered in 
order to revive her; in fact, such was her state that it seemed 
ag if I were taking not her evidence, but her dying declaration. 
It is very doubtful if she will recover. 
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~ Fashionable weddings and court 
mournings are especially productive of 
wrong and misery on the hapless milliner. 
“ Frequently, on wedding orders, it is not uncommon 
to work all night.” Now, as marriages in high life are nearly 
always matters of long and dignified consideration, no cause 
whatever can be assigned for this tyrannous taxing of the 
powers of the workwomen ; no cause, save that too general 
one, an utter want of sympathy with the condition and 
sufferings of the lower classes. Hear another victim : — 


In consequence of the severe labour witness underwent at 
Mrs, ——’s, her health became seriously affected, and she was 
entirely from this cause obliged to remain at home two years. 
She became extremely thin, and has never recovered flesh. 
Her sight was seriously injured, and has never been good 
since: at this time suffers very much from her eyes: if she 
works ofter nine at night they become red and much swollen, 
and the tears scald dreadfully. When she went home from 
Birmingham she could not sleep for several nights: for two or 
three months she lay on the bed and could scarcely sleep at all, 
so that when her mother came she said her eyes were always 
open. Thought herself she would never recover; “she had 
lost all strength, and her spirits were quite sunk.” 

Again :— 

The employers and the young people themselves alike affirm 
that the effect of their employment thus pursued on the health 
is most injurious. One proprietor says, “ The effects upon 
the health are lassitude, debility, loss of appetite, pain in the 
back, shoulders, and loins; should think there is not one in 
twenty who does not suffer from this. Indigestion is very 
common. Pulmonary affections, such as cough and tightness 
in the breath, are also frequent. Headache is very common ; 
‘you would never be in a work-room half an hour without 
some one complaining of that.’” 


Sir James Clark, Bart., “ Physician to the Queen,” was 
examined, and might, if he would, afflict the Royal ear with 
a narrative of the sufferings of the most helpless of Her 
Majesty’s subjects. He says, “ From what I have observed 
and heard, I scarcely believe that the system adopted in our 
worst regulated manufactories can be so destructive of health 
as the life of the young dress-maker.” We would that 
thoughts of her condition could sometimes (though but for 
a moment) shadow the feelings of duchesses and those 
female “lilies” who neither toil nor spin ; would some- 
times whisper to them even amidst the bravery and splendour 
of a royal drawing-room, sympathy and kindness towards 
those whose eyes are still “scalded” with the tears drawn 
by their hard task-work. 

We will select only two more cases from this ghastly 
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volume. Mr. Dalrymple, of the London Ophthalmic Hos- 
pital, gives the following evidence. Having given 


A minute account of the manner in which the general health 
of great numbers of these young people becomes utterly de- 
stroyed, and more especially in which all forms of ocular 
disease are induced, “ from simple irritation to complete blind- 
ness,” he adds the following illustration :—“ A delicate and 
beautiful young woman, an orphan, applied at the hospital for 
very defective vision, and her symptoms were precisely as Just 
described. Upon inquiry, it was ascertained that she had been 
apprenticed to a milliner, and was in her last year of indenture- 
ship. Her working hours were eighteen in the day, occasion- 
ally even more; her meals snatched with scarcely an interval 
of a few minutes from work, and her general health was evi- 
dently assuming a tendency to consumption. An appeal was 
made, by my directions, to her mistress for relaxation ; but the 
reply was, that in this last year of her apprenticeship her labours 
had become valuable, and that her mistress was entitled to 
them as recompense for teaching. Subsequently a threat of 
appeal to the Lord Mayor, and a belief that a continuation of 
the occupation would soon render the apprentice incapable of 
labour, induced the mistress to cancel the indgntures, and the 
victim was saved. 


Mr. Frederick Tyrrell, another surgeon, deposes as fol- 
lows : — 

A fair and delicate girl, about seventeen years of age, was 
brought to witness in consequence of total loss of vision. She 
had experienced the train of symptoms which have been de- 
tailed, to the fullest extent. On examination, both eyes were 
found disorganised, and recovery therefore was hopeless. She 
had been an apprentice as a dress-maker at the West End of the 
town; and some time before her vision became affected, her 
general health had been materially deranged from too close 
confinement and excessive work. The immediate cause of the 
disease in the eye was excessive and continued application to making 
mourning. She stated that she had been compelled to remain 
without changing her dress for nine days and nights consecu- 
tively ; thatduring this period she had been permitted only oc- 
casionally to rest on a mattrass placed on the floor for an hour 
or two at a time; and that her meals were placed at her side, 
cut up, so that as little time as possible should be spent in their 
consumption. 


.Can these horrors, so long as they exist, be too frequently 
published? Can they be condemned too strongly? Is it 
possible for human indignation to overstep itself in the 
denunciation of a system which, if there be truth in the 
hopes of after reward and punishment, must, sooner or later, 
call down some terrible visitation upon society so offending? 

Let us for a minute contrast the two conditions of life. 
Let us only place in opposition the drawing-room and tlte 
milliner’s room; and when we remember that both are 
open to the eye of God — that for the arrogance, the careless- 
ness, the ostentation of the rich, if they themselves believe in 
their Sabbath orisons, they will as surely be called to answer 
for their acts, as surely as the long-suffering, the patience, 
and undeserved affliction of the poor will at the last day 
plead against them,—let us conjure those who have the 
happiness of their fellow-creatures in their charge, if for 
nothing more than their own selfish sake, to be more faithful 
to their trust, that at the end they may obtain the glory of 
an honest stewardship. 

Drawing-rooms, fétes, and weddings are the festivals and 
happy ceremonies on which, as in the barbarism of idola- 
trous life, human victims are sacrificed. A drawing-room 
is held. The eye of imaginative sympathy may see amid 
the crowds of high-born women, rustling in all the pride of 
place and dress, bearing on them jewels worth half a pro- 
vince, and looking as if this world, with all its wickedness 
and sorrow, were to them a lasting Paradise, — even amidst 
these costly dames may sympathy behold the pale, con- 
sumptive, haggard milliner’s girl, —the creature whose very 
life-blood has been wasted on the finery that, in its showy 
lustre, mocks her misery. Beautiful, indeed, are the high- 
born daughters of England on their way to the palace of 
Queen Victoria; but philosophy and compassion place by 
their sides, even in their very carriages, the worn and 
dying sempstress, —the creature whose health and human 
hopes have all been sacrificed to the mere waywardness of 
tyrannous and fantastic fortune. 

And now there is a wedding. How exquisitely the bride 
is dressed! She looks a fairy presence — so delicately, so 
purely is she attired. Alas! how many sleepless nights did 
her poorer sisters — sisters in the eye of Heaven — pass! 
how much weariness and suffering endured to prepare the 
bridal costume! Are not these things to be thought of 
even in the midst of rejoicing and felicity? Are we worthy 
of happiness? Can we, ought we, to hope for providential 
blessings, when we cease to sympathise with the wants and 
sufferings of our less fortunate fellow-creatures ? 

Can we wonder that our streets are thronged with hapless, 
miserable beings, when the hardest work, a drudgery de- 
structive of health and eyesight, only returns to the sufferer 
the merest means of breathing? How many of the wretched 
creatures, consumed in milliners’ rooms — how many, with 
a fatal beauty in their faces,—are beset by all the temptations 
of a rich and vicious metropolis! Great, indeed, is the 
scorn — very fierce the indignation of virtuous affluence in 
her carriage towards the poor, lost, contaminated creature 
that infests the public path. Yet might not this contempt be 
softened by charity? Might not wealth sometimes ask 
itself, if its own want of kindliness and consideration towards 
the poor may not have made the condition of the poor less 
tolerable? may not have tasked it beyond its strength of 
mind or courage of heart to struggle with? On the one 
hand, there is want, weariness, misery: on the other, 
temptation, with all its seeming enjoyments. How often does 


the miserable milliner, in very despair, become a thing of 
scorn and public obloquy ! 

Take the other picture. How many at this moment, 
suffering every privation of poverty and broken health — 
how many at this moment wrestle with their fate, and live 
and wither good and gracious creatures, strong and suffering 
in the right! 

We say to you, ladies of London—to you, the chosen 
fondlings of fortune — a heavy responsibility is on you. It 
is for you, by little more than a word, to save fifteen thou- 
sand of your fellow-creatures from much daily suffering, 
from disease and early death. Such is your task. Upon 
your consciences be it, if, after what has been published to 
the world — if, after what has been forced upon your know- 
ledge, you still neglect to perfect it. 
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In the House of Lorps, on Monday, Lorn Braumont, in 
presenting a petition against the Canada Corn Bill, stated that 
he had, after diligent search, been able to find nothing in the 
speeches of any of the ministers last session that could lead 
any one to expect that they intended to bring forward such a 
measure as this. — The Duxe of Wetrincton said he thought 
the President of the Board of Trade had made such an an- 
nouncement. — Lorn WuHarnciirre stated that it was dis- 
tinctly announced that the Canada Corn Bill was to be in- 
troduced. 

The Marquis of CranricarpeE moved the reprinting of the 
Irish Railway Commissioners’ Second Report, which, after a 
lengthened discussion, was agreed to. 

In the Houser of Commons, on Monday, a number of peti- 
tions against the Corn Laws, against the educational clauses 
in the Factories Bill, and on other subjects, were presented. 

tereaL or THE Union. — Mr. Repprncrton said the Right 
Honourable Baronet at the head of the Government had stated 
on ‘Tuesday last, that he was authorised by her Majesty to state 
that the Government would adhere to a declaration made by 
King William IV., that he was determined to take every effort 
to prevent a repeal of the Legislative Union. Was the Right 
Honourable Baronet also empowered by her Majesty to state 
whether they would abide by another declaration of his late 
Majesty, namely, that he would sanction conciliatory measures 
towards Ireland, and redress the grievances in that country ? 
—Sm R. Peer could assure the Honourable Member that it 
was the firm determination of Government to maintain the 
Legislative Union. At the same time it was their sincere wish 
for conciliatory measures, and to redress real grievances. He 
could not state generally that it was intended to propose par- 
ticular measures. — Lorn Cremenrs asked if the Right Ho- 
nourable Baronet considered that the Arms (Ireland) Bill was 
a conciliatory measure. — Sire R. Prer considered that any 
measure calculated to promote peace in Ireland was a bene- 
ficial measure. 

The adjourned debate on the Corn Laws was then resumed, 
and several members having addressed the House, and Mr. 
Vitiiers having replied, the House divided, when the motion 
was lost, the numbers being 125 for, and 381 against it. Ma- 
jority against ihe motion, 256. 

TownsuEenD Prrracr.—In the House of Lorps, on Tues- 
day, Lorn Broucmam moved the second reading of the 
Townshend Peerage Bill, and in so doing stated all the facts 
of the case, and said there could no longer exist a doubt but 
that Lord Leicester was a spurious issue, more particularly 
when he stated to their Lordships that Lady Townshend had 
authorised him to say that she had always protested against the 
whole proceedings tending to place her children in the position 
of legitimate children of the Marquis Townshend. — Lorp 
CorrenuaM said that the evidence certainly left no doubts as to 
the facts of the case, but still they would, by agreeing to this 
bill, be establishing a precedent for many, very many, cases 
which would hereafter come before them, because many uncles 
would be apt to perceive the convenience of thus questioning 
the legitimacy of their brother’s children. He thought great 
evil would result from such a precedent as that proposed. 
There might be cases of legitimacy turning on very nice points 
of evidence, and moreover evidence of this kind might be gone 
into on the petition of a relative, although the parties might be 
again living together in perfect amity. There was no present 
grievance calling for the immediate interposition of the Legis- 
lature, and he begged their Lordships to remember in what a 
state they would leave this family if they should pass this bill, 
but it should be rejected by the Commons. ‘The question of 
titles could not stand on better grounds than those of property; 
yet this was not to be a judgment per legem terre or per judi- 
cium parium, but an arbitrary act of the highest court of legis- 
lature, taking the rights of one man and giving them to another. 
He moved that the bill be read a second time that day six 
months. — Lorn Broucuam said his Noble Friend’s observ- 
ations would have been very pertinent before this case occurred, 
but constituted no sufficient objection to a bill founded upon it. 
— Lorp Denman said the question was, whether their Lord- 
ships thought it would be a greater evil to create a precedent of 
this nature, or to Incur a great public scandal by tacitly assent- 
ing to such proceedings as were disclosed and ‘admitted to be 
proved by the evidence. He could not conceive a balance 
between such an alternative, and therefore had never given a 
more unqualified vote than he should in saying “content” to 
the measure. — Lorn CAMPBELL thought no danger could 
arise from the bill, and should therefore assent to it. — 
The Earr of Wicktow thought there was no just reason now 
for proceeding with the bill, as the evidence taken at the bar 
would be perpetuated and available at a future period. — Lorp 
Lanepate said he had carefully read the evidence, and was en- 
tirely of opinion the preamble had been proved. He should, 
therefore, vote for the bill. — The House then divided — Con- 
tents, 55; Non-contents, 8: Majority for second reading, 47.— 
The bill was then read a second time, and the House adjourned. 

Emrtoyment IN Mixes. — In the House of Commons, on 
Tuesday, Mr. C. Bruce moved for leave to bring in a Bill to 
amend Lord Ashley’s Act of last session for regulating the 
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employment of young persons in mines and collieries. He did 
not pretend to impugn the purity of the motives of Lord 
Ashley, but the excellence of his motives was no protection 
against errors in judgment. The Mines and Collieries Act 
was an injudicious and hasty measure, and had been productive 
already of great distress in Scotland, by throwing many per- 
sons out of employment. He did not wish to interfere with 
the act so far as married females and young persons were con- 
cerned, but he wished so far to amend it as to permit widows 
and girls over eighteen years of age to return to under-ground 
labour. — Lory ASHLEY contended that no case had been 
made out for the interference of the House. Why should a 
privilege not granted to England be extended to Scotland ? 
The results had already proved to be beneficial in the relief of 
women, young girls, and children from a most degrading em- 
ployment, to which they were wholly unsuited, and in which 
they were succeeded by men and boys, to the great satisfaction 
of the public. He had received various letters from Scotland 
and elsewhere, intimating that the agitation against the Mines 
and Collieries Act was the result of the selfish feelings of 
certain proprietors, who had compelled their workpeople to a 
reluctant consent to aid the opposition to that act. He had no 
doubt but that cases of hardship had occurred under its opera- 
tion, but the proprietors should preserve from want those un- 
fortunate persons whose energies had been worn out in their 
service, instead of seeking to have a beneficial measure re- 
pealed which had been but a short time in operation. He 
hoped the House would negative the Proposition, and, by so 
doing, affirm the principle, that property had its duties as well 
as its rights. — Mr. Hume, though he had Supported the pro- 
position of Lord Ashley for removing women from employments 
unsuited to them, still thought the House had legislated too 
hastily on the subject; and in order to remedy the evils of that 
hasty legislation it was that Mr.C. Bruce had brought forward his 
motion, in support of which he thought a strong case had been 
made out.— Sır J. Grauam denied that the Mines and Collieries 
Act was the result of hasty legislation, for in point of fact it had 
been preceded by very extensive inquiries. He admitted that se- 
veral cases of hardship had arisen, but the most trying part of the 
experiment might be considered now over; and as the import- 
ance of preserving our female population from degradation was 
on all sides admitted, it was only necessary to maintain the Act 
in order to insure the full benefits expected from its operation. 
—Lorp F. Ecrrton remarked that it was vastly important, 
with a view to civilisation and religion, that exertions should be 
made to elevate the female character, which was chiefly the 
object of the law, and opposed the motion. — Mr. Roxrsuck 
thought that both men and women were better judges of the 
mode in which they should employ their labour than the legis- 
lature. — After some observations, Mr. ALDERMAN THOMPSON 
implored the House not to agree to the motion. — Mr. C, 
Bruce replied, and on a division his motion was defeated bya 
majority of 137 to 23. 

‘Vue Navy. — Sır C. Napier brought the state of the naval 
lists under the consideration of the House, and contended that 
a naval officer should be placed at the head of the Board of 
Admiralty. If the Government would not agree to his sug- 
gestion, he would next press upon them the necessity of resort- 
ing to the practice in the reign of Queen Anne, of appointing 
a Lord High Admiral. This might be done with great satis- 
faction to the public in the person of Prince Albert, and he 
might have an experienced naval officer to assist him in the 
performance of the duties of the office. He also suggested that 
the older officers should retire earlier than they now do, in order 
to make room for the promotion of young men to be admirals 
and vice-admirals, while more efficient for the duties than they 
could be ata later period of life. The Gallant Officer concluded 
by a motion in accordance with the views he had stated. — Lorp 
Incrsrrie seconded the motion. —Srr R. Pret said he should 
be very sorry to lay down as a rule that no naval officer should 
be appointed as First Lord of the Admiralty ; still, on the other 
hand, he should be equally sorry to establish a rule restricting 
the Sovereign in the choice of a person to fill that station to 
officers of the navy. He hoped the House would support him 
in resisting a motion which would incur to the country an ex- 
penditure of 20,000/. per annum. — Lord J. Russet said it 
was impossible that the House of Commons could with advan- 
tage place itself in the position of the executive. To agree to 
this motion would be to establish a most inconvenient prece- 
dent; and he hoped, therefore, his Honourable and Gallant 
Friend would not press it to a division. — CAPTAIN BERKELEY 
hoped that Sir C. Napier would not prejudice the important 
subject he had brought forward, by pressing it to a division 
on that occasion, After a few observations from Caprain PE- 
CHELL and CAPTAIN PLumRIDGE, Mr. Sypney HERBERT Con- 
tended that the promotions in the navy had been made with 
the strictest impartiality. — Sır C. Narer declined to press 
his motion to a division; and the other orders of the day being 
disposed of, the House adjourned. 

On Wednesday neither of the Houses transacted business. 

In the Housz of Lorps,on Thursday, the Townshend Peer- 
age went through committee, and report ordered to be received. 

In the Houser of Commons, on Thursday, Lory Joun Rus- 
SELL gave notice of his intention to move, after Whitsuntide, 
for a Committee of the whole House to inquire into the laws 
relating to the importation of corn; after which Mr. SHARMAN 
Crawrorp brought forward his motion for universal suffrage 
and short parliaments. — Mr. Duncomne seconded the motion, 
which was supported by Mr. Wittrams, Mr. Curvrers, Mr. 
Fierpen, Mr. Warp, and Mr. Hixnpiey. — Sir R. PEEL op- 
posed the motion, as did Lorp Joun Manners, Mr. Srans- 
FIELD, Mr. Ferranp, and Sir Warrer James. ‘Che numbers 
on a division were — For the motion 32, against it 101. 

Mr. Rorgucx then moved the resolution (of which he had 
given notice) that peculiar religious opinions should not be 
enforced in any plan of education maintained by the state. — 
Six J. Granam met the resolution with a direct negative, as a 
minister of the crown which was at the head of the state church. 
— Mr. SuL supported the motion, and Mr. W. MYLNE op- 
posed it. 

In the House or Lorps, on Friday, the Sudbury Disfran- 
chisement Bill was thrown out. — The Marquis of DowNsHIRE 
resented a petition from Belfast against the Repeal of the 

nion, and condemned the language used by the Catholic 
bishops and priests in Ireland. — Lorn BEAUMONT, as an 
English Catholic, and thet7Eart of Kenmare joined in this 
censure. The House then adjourned. 

In the House of Commons a question was brought forward 
by Mr. Birwerr as to the use recently made by Sir Robert 
Peel of her Majesty’s name in the debate on repeal. The 
Sreaxken, after the display of considerable warmth on the part 
of several Hon, Members, decided that the course taken by 
the Right Hon. Premier, was proper, A motion was then 
made for the House to go into committee on the Canadian 
Corn Bill. 

— < am 

The anniversary festival of the City of London General 
Pension Society (which was founded in 1818) was held on 
Wednesday evening at the London Tavern, Bishopsgate Street, 
Lord John Russell presided. Upwards of 300 persons sat down 
to a capital dinner. 
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A tablet to the memory of the celebrated French lyric poet, 
J. B. Rousseau, has just been erected in the church of the 
Sablon, at Brussels. It bears the following inscription : — 
“ Here were deposited, on the 19th of December, 1842, by 
order of H. M. Leopold I., King of the Belgians, and under 
the direction of the Minister of the Interior, J. B. Nothomb, 
the mortal remains of the poet J. B. Rousseau, born at Paris 
6th April, 1670, died in exile at Brussels, 7th March, 1741.” 
ENMARK. — Torturrnac AN Enpitor. — A transaction, 
scarcely credible, has lately taken place at Copenhagen. ‘The 
ancient Danish laws for regulating criminal processes authorise 
the judge, when there are strong presumptions against the 
accused, to inflict different kinds of torture to produce confes- 
sion. Two modes of torture are still retained in the laws: — 
1. Lashes on the naked back with a scourge, having either 
knots or pieces of lead at its ends. 2. Solitary imprisonment 
in a dark dungeon for three days, and bread and water, On 
every fourth day the accused is placed in a cell, into which the 
light is admitted, and then he receives the food commonly 
allowed to prisoners. Hitherto, no Danish examining judge 
had put in practice these laws of constraint against journalists, 
or for any offences of the press. This unheard-of proceeding 
has been reserved for the present time. Herr Hansen, editor 
of the daily paper called “ F aedrenelander,” which is published 
in Copenhagen, inserted in August last an article on the debt 
of the country. Two censors had allowed this article to pass, 
and it was quite forgotten by the public. However, at the be- 
ginning of last month, the Danish Chancery ordered a prose- 
cution, Hansen was brought before Judge Gudenroth, who 
ordered him to explain the meaning of the article. The editor 
replied that he did not recollect the circumstances which had 
induced him to write it, nor the ideas which were then passing 
in his mind. The judge insisted upon explanations, and as he 
did not obtain them, he ordered the unfortunate journalist to 
the dungeon and vread and water. After being forty-eight 
hours in prison, he was attacked by violent cholic and vomiting. 
He then wrote to the judge that he would give any explana- 
tions that might be required of him, but on the condition that 
his protest against the proceedings should be entered upon the 
minutes of his examination. This was agreed to, and after an 
examination, which turned upon matters quite insignificant, he 
was set at liberty. The unfortunate man has addressed a re- 
monstrance to the king, which has been referred to a Council 
of State. ; 
The steam ship Britannia has brought Ameri 
the 3d inst., but they contain no news of interest. 
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Constantinople letters state that Cara Georgewitsch refuses 
to obey the injunctions of Russia and of the Porte to reigu; 
He declares he will defend his rights to the last. ——- The 
“ Madrid Gazette” of the 10th contains the official appointment 
of the Lopez Cabinet. Caballero is considered the chief of the 
new ministry. The wonder is general how the Regent can 
have accepted a ministry whose first act of amnesty will let into 
Spain all his enemies, and whose second measure will be to re- 
duce.and dismember the army, which forms the force of the 
Regent. —— There has been a serious insurrection at Matazza, 
in the Havanna. — The “ Smyrna Journal” mentions that a 
fire broke out at Magnesia on the 20th, which consumed 2000 
shops of the grand bazaar. Most of the goods were saved, but 
the losses were nevertheless estimated at several millions of 
piastres, — It has been reported the Emperor of Russia is 
about to go from Warsaw to Sans Souci on a visit to the King 
of Prussia. It is now said, however, that the two monarchs 
intend to meet about the end of the present month or begin- 
ning of the next at Erdmannsdorf, where a conference will be 
held, which will last several days. M. Charles Laffite, one 
of the principal directors of the Rouen railroad, had an audi- 
ence of the King on Friday last. His Majesty congratulated 
him on the success of his activity and intelligence in obtaining 
the investment of foreign capital in this great and useful un- 
dertaking. —— M. Arago is giving a course of lectures in as- 
tronomy at the Observatory. ‘The first two were crowded with 
auditors, and more than one thousand persons were unable to 
find admission. The amount of gold and silver coin now in 
circulation in France is estimated, says the “ Courier Français, 
at three milliards and a half of francs. —— A mutual benefit 
society, authorised by the Government, has just been formed of 
the old soldiers of the imperial army, under the title of ‘ So- 
ciété de débris de l’ Armée Imperiale.” Four persons, a 
father and three sons, were arrested in Paris two days ago, and 
committed to prison on a charge of fraudulent bankruptcy. 
They are said to have belonged to one of those fictitious firms 
by which the merchants of Paris have been lately defrauded to 
an enormous amount. 
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Panis, Tuesday, 16th of May, 1843. 


The very fashionable season is beginning to draw to a close, 
the more exclusive members of the higher circles having already 
left town for their country seats. The half yearly races on the 
Champ de Mars, which terminated on Sunday, have been the 
great thing to which the attention of the beau monde has been 
devoted for the last fortnight. The racing was very highly 
thought of, but it was far from equalling that which you nae 
in England. Indeed, the course, or what is by courtesy calle 
the course, is so infamously bad, that if the best horses in the 
world were to be assembled, the racing could not be good. 
Fancy the drive in Hyde Park made ancle deep in mud, dust, 
and flints, and you will have a aic correct notion of the 

ønificent Parisian race ground. 

w ne last fortnight in the theatrical world has produced 
nothing worthy of remark. Hugo’s new play, the Purgraves, 
is fast waning in popularity; Madame Girardin’s new play 
called Judith, in which Rachel was to achieve glorious triumphs, 
is a complete failure. Asa set-off to the failure of the Frangaise, 
Balfe’s opera, Les Puits d Amour, at the Opera Comique, is 
gloriously successful ; night after night procuring it the most 
enthusiastic applause. A new five act pla a Monsieur 
Adolphe Dumas, founded on the history of Madame de la 
Vallière, on which Bulwer wrote a play ann failed, has been 
produced with great success at the Porte e Bree 

Jules Janin wound up his account of the opening of t e 

i ilw in the “Journal des Débats, 
Paris and Rouen Railway, im } eiA 
by an apostrophe on the mighty powers o e steam- 


engine, and by paraphrasing an exclamation of Napoleon’s, 
that “the Mediterranean should become a French lake,” into 
“ by the assistance of the steam-engine the vast ocean itself 
shall become a French lake.” J. J. has been called over the 
coals for this little bit of “conveyancing,” but he defended 
himself very warmly. “ Plagiarise!” quoth he; “no, no, I 
don’t plagiarise.” “ But, mon ami,” said M. Bertin, the editor 
of the “Journal des Débats,” “ Napoleon said years ago that 
the Mediterranean should become a French lake.”  Pshaw !” 
replied the critic, “how could he say so? Alexander Dumas 
hadn’t written his book about the Mediterranean, how then 


could Napoleon know of its existence?” 


The king and royal family are at Neuilly, where, with 
perhaps an occasional trip to the Tuilleries, they will remain 
for the summer. The Prince Augustus and the Princess 
Clementine of Saxe Coburg Gotha, have been stopping with 
their illustrious relatives since their marriage, but to-day they 
are to leave for Brest, whence they sail to Lisbon on a visit to 
the King and Queen of Portugal. 

Some disaffection exists with respect to the measures taken 
by the government as concerns the press. “La Mode” has 
recently been prosecuted, and its editor condemned to six 
months’ imprisonment, and a heavy fine, for a series of attacks 
on the king, on Marshal Soult, and especially on the young 
husband of the Princess Clementine ; and the “ Charivari” has 
several times lately been forbidden to publish caricatures which 
it had prepared, even though they were directed not against 
the authorities of the government, but against such men as 
Horace Vernet the painter, and against things perfectly harm- 
less in themselves. The government of Louis Philippe owes 
much to the liberty of the press; an interference with that 
liberty was the proximate cause of the revolution which placed 
him on the throne; if the government shall be so ill-advised 
as to refuse them a few harmless caricatures, the people will 
insist upon having them. ‘Things that are rather difficult to 
be procured are highly valued. 

ooks are appearing continually, and among them are some 
that are remarkable for the violent spirit they breathe against 
England. Despite of this, however, it is gratifying to know 
that the absurd and frantic hatred to our country, which a few 
months back was so very prevalent, has now generally declined, 
if not totally disappeared. Some of the newspapers, in notic- 
ing the opening of the railway to Rouen, take occasion to 
dwell with much force upon the advantage of encouraging a 
good feeling between two such mighty nations as England and 
France. A 

The Chamber of Deputies are occupied, as you will see from 
the newspapers, with the discussion of a project for the sup- 
pression of the manufacture of beet-root sugar. Many excel- 
lent speeches have been delivered on the question, but it 1s 
unnecessary to occupy your valuable space by reference to 
them. The matter is of great importance in this country, but 
of comparatively little interest in England. 
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IRELAND. 


The usual weekly meeting of the Repeal Association was 
held on Monday at the Corn Exchange. Mr. O’Connell took 
occasion to allude to the recent declarations made by Sir 

tobert Peel and the Duke of Wellington on the repeal ques- 
tion, and declared it as his opinion that the former ought to be 
impeached for the use which he made of the Queen’s name in 
the House of Commons. ‘The words which Peel quoted were 
the words of the Minister, not of the Sovereign, whose feelings 
they thus represented. He despised Peel and Wellington, and 
regarded their threats as a mouthful of chaff. There would be 
no civil war in Ireland as long as he (Mr. O’Connell) lived. 
The people would keep at the le: al side, and if others invaded 
them that was not a civil war, aud he promised them that there 
was not a Wellingtonian of the an all who would shrink less than 
he from that contest if it was .oreed upon them. Violating no 
Jaw, the repealers would keep on constitutional grounds, as 
long as it was left to them; “ but,” said Mr. O'Connell, “ if 
they throw us from that, ve victis then, for the contending 
parties.” (Great cheering.) The room was crowded to suffo- 
cation, The rent for the week, it is calculated, will exceed 
600l. 

The working of the Poor Law was exemplified at the pro- 
ceedings of the last meeting of the Tipperary Board of Guar- 
dians, as reported in the local paper, and which are thus briefly 
recapi‘ lated: —“ ‘There is now due of the union nearly 10002., 
having 1149/. 19s. 9d. of the October rate yet uncollected, with 
a weekly expense of about 607}. A considerable portion of the 
above amount of rate will appear on the Ist of July next in 
arrear. Either the paupers must be discharged, or legal pro- 
ceedings taken against the collectors’ sureties for the balance 
then appearing due.” 
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SHIPWRECK OF THIRTY-SIX VESSELS. 


By the Britannia steamer, from New York, which arrived at 
Liverpool on Sunday last, accounts have been received at 
Lloyd’s of the total loss of thirty-six vessels, several of which 
were fine packet ships, laden with cargoes of merchandise and 
other valuable property, and many lives are supposed to have 
perished. The subjoined particulars are extracted from a letter 
received by the underwriters from Liverpool. Among the 
most important is that of the loss of the Hercules, belonging to 
Liverpool, nearly 1000 tons burthen — commander, Captain 
Postil — valued, with her cargo, it is stated, at 30,000/. She 
was bound to Mobile, and was wrecked near the entrance of 
the harbour of that port, occasioned, it was reported, by a heavy 
gale driving the ship on a dangerous shoal, where she subse- 
quently went to pieces. We are, however, happy to say that 
the whole of the crew and passengers were saved by the boats, 
and that some part of the materials have been brought ashore. 
The ship, it is thought, is insured in the United States. ‘The 
next recorded is that of another fine ship belonging to the same 
port, —the Conservative, 242 tons burthen, Captain Lord. 
She sailed from Newhaven to the Cape of Good Hope, with a 
general cargo, and was lost in Saldanha Bay previous to the 
10th of March ; part of her contents washed ashore. Respect- 
ing the fate of her unfortunate crew there are little doubts but 
that they all perished; however, it is but right to give publicity 
to the following fact : — Letters dated the 20th of March ex- 
press a hope that they landed on the beach soon after the ship 
struck, as the boats were found upon the beach uninjured; but 
there is no mention of the oars being discovered in or near 
them. Another letter, of a much later date, from the Cape of 
Good Hope, however, states that it was much feared that they 
had all met with a watery grave in attempting to land, nothing 
having beenheard of them. The ship is stated tobe fully insured. 
About the same time another large vessel, named the Mary 
Ann, St. Mary’s Bay, Yarmouth, for Grand Manan, was to- 
tally wrecked at Long Island Bay. Seventeen of the crew 
perished with her. ‘The ship Sapphire, from Salem, foundered 
in the course of the same month, off the Bahama Bank: crew 
saved by the long-boats. The Clyde, from Barbadoes, was lost 
in the early part of April, on the islands of Canker. She was 
a valuable vessel belonging to that port ( Barbadoes) bound to 
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La Guayra. Another packet ship, called the Great Britain, 
from Newport to New York, was lost in the same month, while 
on her passage to that port. 'The vessel foundered in lat. 48, 
long. 33. Fortunately before she went down her crew and 
passengers were saved. On or about the Sd of April, her Ma- 
jesty’s ship Spartan, on her passage from England to Vera 
Cruz, observed the hull of a large steamer floating bottom up- 
wards, but no mark or letter could be seen so as to lead to her 
identity. On the 8th of April, the Caribbean, from the Clyde 
to St. John’s, Newfoundland, was lost in the ice off Cape Bol- 
lard; crew, passengers, and part of cargo were saved. At St. 
John’s, Newfoundland, during the latter part of March and 
April, the destruction amongst the ships by the ice was im- 
mense. It was owing to the sudden setting in of the weather, 
by which all the Sailing vessels were frozen in, and afterwards 
foundered. Among the principal vessels were the Ocean of 
Bonavista, the Henry and Mary, the Industry, together with 
twenty-five others, belonging to the different outports. In one 
instance, the captain and crew, amounting to fourteen men, 
were drowned. In addition to the above awful catalogue 
of disasters, we regret to announce the loss of the barque 
Vere, belonging to Poole, Captain Badcock, 460 tons bur- 
den; she was on her voyage to New Brunswick, and her 
wreck occurred during a heavy snow-storm on the 29th 
of March, on Campbell’s Islands; her crew were saved. 
The Trinidad packet, belonging to Liverpool, from Demerara, 
is supposed to be lost; she left the latter mentioned port on 
the 18th of February; she was a fine brig, 206 tons burden, 
commanded by Capt. Lamb, and had a rich cargo on board of 
sugar, rum, and molasses. 
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Prince Albert will hold a levee on the 21st of June, at St. 
James’s Palace. Her Majesty will hold drawing rooms on 
June 29th and July 6th, to celebrate her Majesty’s birthday. 

Tue Kina or Hanover. —We understand his Majesty, 
according to present arrangements, is expected to arrive at 
Kew Palace, on the 27th instant, from Germany. 

ATTEMPTED Assassination. — An attempt to assassinate the 
Rey. ‘Thomas Page, the officiating minister of Christ Church, 
in the immediate vicinity of Virginia Water, close to Windsor 
Great Park, was made a few nights ago, between eleven and 
twelve o’clock. ‘The perpetrators of the alarming outrage re- 
main for the present undiscovered. Mr. Page, who resides 
with his family at the Parsonage House, which is a detached 
building, situated a short distance from the church, is beloved 
throughout a very extensive district for the kindness and suavity 
of manner which he observes, especially towards the needy and 
distressed in the vicinity of his residence. Just as the Rev. 
Gentleman and his wife were retiring to rest, and at the mo- 
ment Mr, Page (whose shadow was thrown upon the window) 
had approached the dressing-table, at the window of his bed- 
room, to extinguish the light, a loaded musket was discharged 
at him from the garden, and, from the sound, evidently at but 
a short distance from the house. Upon examining the window 
a large slug, upwards of an inch in length, was discovered to 
have been lodged in the wood-work which divided the two 
sashes of the window, and in the precise direction of the spot 
where the Rev. Gentleman was standing. Indeed, had it not 
been for the fortunate and providential circumstance of the 
slug lodging in the double portions of the frames of the window, 
the aim of the villain would, most unquestionably, have taken 
efiect. A portion of the glass was broken, and the shattered 
fragments knocked inwards upon the dressing-table beneath. 
A reward,has been offered for tbe discovery of the assassin. 

Oxrrace BY Turn-ours. — Mancuesrer, WEDNESDAY. — 
About eleven o’clock last night an outrage of a most alarming 
character was perpetrated in the immediate neighbourhood of 
this town by a party of between 300 and 400 persons, chiefly 
brickmakers, armed with blunderbuses, guns, pistols, bludgeons, 
and almost every description of weapon, who forcibly entered 
the brick-croft of Messrs. Pauling and Hendry. Somè disputes 
which arose betwixt Mr. Pauling and his workmen, some 
months ago, led to a turn-out of the brickmakers. It was about 
ten minutes after eleven when the attack was made. The 
parties on the ground were first alarmed by hearing two guns 
fired at the top of the croft, the end nearest Manchester. Re- 
ports were heard at intervals for ten minutes afterwards, when 
between 300 and 400 men, all armed, rushed upon the ground, 
and overspread it in all directions, trampling down the bricks 
that were lying in a soft state upon the ground, and destroying 
everything that they could lay their hands on, Seeing the men 
connected with the ground drawn up near the house, the mob 
fired upon them: the men returned their fire; upwards of ten 
volleys were fired on each side, and the affray lasted about fif- 
teen minutes. The mob separated themselves into two di- 
visions, one of which stood aloof, firing at the men as above 
described, while the other division forced their way into 
Fletcher’s house. ‘They broke open the door with a huge pick- 
axe, which they had brought with them for the purpose; and 
having thus obtained an entrance, the house was Jn a moment 
filled with the mob, all of whom were armed with guns and 
pistols. Several men were wounded in the affray which ensued, 
bnt the assailants were eventually repelled; and about nine 
o'clock this morning, two of the men apprehended, whose 
names are Michael Bagley and ‘Thomas Hough, were brought 
before Sir Thomas Potter and Elkanah Armitage, Esq., at the 
Salford ‘Town-hall, both of whom were identified as being of 
the party who entered the cottage of Fletcher, and made the 
murderous attack on his wife, but, as further evidence was ex- 
pected, they were remanded, At one o'clock, five other pri- 
soners were brought before the magistrates at the New Bailey, 
charged with having taken part in the attack. Their names 
are Matthew Keough, Peter Burgess, Charles Lee, Thomas 
Crompton, and Henry Robinson. Mr. Heelis, attorney for 
the prosecution, having Sone over the above facts as to the dis- 
turbance and its supposed origin, ultimately they were remanded. 

SURVIVOR OF THE 44TH, __ « Camp Deesa, March 2. — This 
morning a strange man came into camp, covered with hair, and 
almost naked ; his face burnt very much; he turned out to be 
Lance- Serjeant Philip Edwards, of the Queen’s 44th regiment, 
who escaped at the general slaughter at Gundamuck, Aifghan- 
istan, and after travelling fifteen months in a southerly direc- 
tion by the sun, he found his way into the camp here, not 
knowing where he was. He says the 44th men were all drunk, 
and could make no resistance, and that the sepoys threw away 
their arms and were cut down. He was wounded by a bullet 
in the leg, and when the men were nearly all cut up, he 
mounted a camel with another man, and made off. ‘They kept 
together eight months and then separated, as they could not 
agree about the direction of travelling. ‘They lived on any 
grain they could find, and killed goats now and then, but some- 
umes were obliged to live on grass and herbs. The Affghans 
treated them well, but on entering Scinde the natives used 
to hunt them out of their villages, and set dogs on them. ‘This 
man is a Scotchman, and was in the 3d Bufis, but exchanged 
with a married man. He is a fine soldier-looking fellow; 
some of our men knew him when in the Buffs. We have given 
him 120 rupees, and the men have given him nearly 300. He 
has left here for Bombay, and is going to England to join 
the 44th. 
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A TRIP ON THE PARIS 
AND ROUEN RAILWAY. 
France, in nearly all mat- 

ters bearing upon national 

progress, has held a foremost 
position in the scale of na- 
tions. With respect, how- 
ever, to railways, until the 
recent opening of the Rouen 
and Orleans lines, she has 
been far behind America, 
Belgium, Austria, Prussia, 
and England. Railways 
which, a comparatively short 
space of time has proved 
opening immense advantages 
to arts and commerce, de- 
pend upon the energy of a 
government or the specula- 
tion of a people for their 
construction. ‘The ruling 
power of France did not ex- 
hibit the one; and the trading 
character of the nation is too 
remarkable for the diminu- 
tive scale upon which its 
public companies and innu- 
merable sociétés are con- 
structed to excite the other. 
Thus the locomotive pro- 
gress of France slumbered 
for a time, and during the 
lull but little disposition 
was manifested to increase, 
through study, the practical 
knowledge of the subject. 

Hence, when by extrancous 

capital an impetus was given 

to the railway movements of 
this country, recourse was 
also had both to foreign in- 
genuity and labour, much of 
which England may justly 
boast of having contributed. 

Such was the train of reflection in which we had fallen while 
awaiting the appointed time for the departure of a morning 
train of the Rouen Railway. The Paris terminus of this line 
forms a portion of that of Versailles and St. Germaine, and 
presents similar disadvantages from the proximity to those 
existing at our Brighton and Greenwich stations, with the 


ROASTING THE OX. 


additional inconvenience pro tem. of one's being exposed to the 
sun and rain while preparing to start, from the roof not yet 
being erected. But travellers must not be nice about trifles, 
even though we do manage these matters better than in France. 
The bell has ceased tolling, the signal whistle is blown, and we 
are going “a-head” upon what may be termed the “ Great 
Western ” of France. The Paris i 
and Rouen Railway was com- 
menced on the 1st of May, 1841, 
so that just two years have been 
occupied in completing it. 

The line begins upon that of 
the St. Germaine company, from 
which we find it branch off at 
Colombes, a distance of some 
half dozen miles having been got 
over. From Colombes, which is 
endowed with a station, the line 
proceeds towards the Seine, and 
crosses it for the first time at 
Bezons by a bridge of nine 
arches, each having 96 feet span. 
From this point we follow pretty 
nearly in a direct line the détour 
by which the river passes round 

ecq, and again meet it at Mai- 
sons, where a second time we tra- 
verse it, the bridge having five 
arches of the same opening as 
the one previously crossed. Al- 
though the train will not stop for 
us, we must fain halt a few mo- 
ments in our description, and call 
the reader’s attention to the beau- 
tiful estate we are being so ra- 
pidly whirled through. It is 
named after its proprietor, the 
celebrated banker, Maisons-La- 
fitte. The chateau erected in 
1658 was sold as national property 
during the revolution. Napo- 
leon bought it for his faithful 
Lannes. Since that period, 
M. Lafitte has become its pos- 
sessor ; but the revolution of 
1830, which raised so highly tne 
name of the man, struck a fatal 
blow at the fortune of the 
banker, and compelled him to 
sell a portion of this princely 
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INAUGURATION DINNER OF THE PARIS AND ROUEN RAILWAY. 


property. The park has been divided into lots, upon which are 
erected cottages and villas varying in size with the pockets, 
and in form with the tastes of the owners. By this means, 
though something may have been gained in the picturesque, 
the grandeur of the whole is destroyed. It was in this park, 
some few days since, that 600 of the workmen employed upon 


the line were regaled in a manner that, by its primitiveness, 
somewhat reminds us of the festivities of Homer’s heroes. An 
ox was roasted whole; the cooks were native Gauls; the turn- 
spit, with goodly bottle armed, a Briton born! At this solid 
banquet presided M. Lafitte, the Amphitryon of the occasion. 
But we must take our leave of the “ becf-eaters” and of 


CONSTRUCTION OF THE 


Maisons- Lafitte, forthe train 
now carries us in a trans- 
verse line, about two leagues 
in extent, across the forest 
of St. Germaine. We then 
reach Poissy, that ancient 
town, which in 868, under 
Charles the Bold, was the 
seat of a general assembly of 
the nobility and priesthood; 
but to-day, strange contrast, 
only known by its cattle mar- 
ket. On leaving Poissy we 
continue on the left side of 
the Seine, from which we are 
distanced, more or less, from 
time to time, according to 
the caprice of the line, now 
almost hanging over it, and 
then receding from it at a 
tangent. Soon after, for at 
least four or five and twenty 
leagues, we have before our 
eyes a most magnificent and 
varied prospect. | Who is 
there, after beholding the 
valley of the Seine, that dares 
to say locomotive travelling 
prevents our enjoying the 
scenery through which we 
are conveyed. Here. the 
prospect lies not at your 
feet, but at such a distance, 
that if the objects bordering 
the line ily away with a ra. 
pidity that excites vertigo, 
you may leisurely survey the 
details of the picturesque 
masses this part of the coun- 
try continually presents. 
Really ’twould be a pity any 
one should pass through the 
luxuriant valley of the Seine 
without being able to enjoy 


both with heart and eyes the multiform beauties which each 


new inflexion of the line presents. 


And what can be more 


lovely than fertile Normandy, with its rich pasturages, its 
noble herds of cattle, its historical associations so intimately 
connected with our country, and its old castles built on 


the most prominent 


heights, and overlooking the dense 


REMOVING THE OX. 


woods that crown the mountain sides and verdant isles of the 


Seine ? 


‘Iriel, Meulan, Epones, and Mantes are the succeeding 
stations, gracefully built, and as we pass them thronged with 


the naturally curious populace. 


Curious about the why and 


the wherefore of their strange visitor, the locomotive, the wonder 


LINE. 


PETE SEEN 


of our time; the intelligent and 
submissive Leviathan, which flies 
as rapidly as thought, clears rivers 
and valleys, darts like a gnome 
beneath mountains, and in a mo- 


ment reappears snorting as 
proudly and formidably as 
ever. 


But we have left far behind 
the last of these wondering crowds, 
and advance at a slightly dimi- 
inished speed towards a point that 
may ruffle even the intrepidity of 
the boldest. We have to quit the 
Seine at Rolleboise, and by pierc- 
ing a mountain to rejoin it at 
Bonnieres. We are to be plunged 
into an abyss of darkness. ut 
what is it after all? we shall only 
be four minutes; and yet how 
agitatedly the heart beats the 
whole time. The darkness is only 
broken by the horrid clash and 
clatter echoed from the train by 
the interminable tunnel. Pro- 
gression is imperceptible ; a sense 
of dread thrills us, and the shrill 
blast of the driver’s whistle jarrs 
upon our nerves., Oh give us 
back the broad bright light, the 
green fields, and the gay smiling 
flowers, the silence of the woods, 
and the freshness of the river! 
But, see, our wish is gratified as 
quickly as it has sprung; the 
laughing light of day again de- 
scends upon us, and the calm 
blue sky above canopies equally 
our hopes and fears. We smile 
at what we have endured, but 
still there is a tinge of melan- 
choly mixed with the smile, for 
during the four minutes that 
have just flown what remark- 
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able sensations have passed in rapid succession over the 
"The mountain through which we have been conveyed ascends 
at least 250 feet above the tunnel, the length of which is about 
avmilevandta@halfaeay e have to pass through three more 
tunnels, of which Tourville is the principal, before we reach 
Rouen; but they are all unimportant compared with that of 
Rolleboise. Over the centre of the arches at the commence- 
ment and termination of each of all the tunnels is placed the 
arms of the two cities which the railway unites. This is an 
artist’s thought and feeling happily springing from the mind of 
the engineer. 

Twice more we cross the Seine at Manoir and Oyssel by 
two double bridges, having together sixteen arches with ninety 
feet openings. One moment more and we catch at a slight 
distance Rouen and its ancient spires. We have passed by the 
vast forest of Rouvray; and, hark ! the joyous shouts are heard 


of those who await our arrival, which has already been signalled 
be the whistle of the locomotive. 


ROLLEBOIS TUNNEL. 


Our destination is reached; we have wished a good morning 
to the quaint-looking old rentier of the Marais, who has been 
our vis-d-vis during the trip, and who seemed puzzled, at 
what we were jotting down in our note book. And now, 
reader, with your permission we will put the said book in our 
coat pocket and ramble about this fine old city, which saw Joan 
of Arc perish, and gave birth to Corneille. We should have 
forgotten to add, and Boiledieu also, had not our ears been 
greeted by one of his sweet melodies from a Savoyard’s organ 
as we left the station. 


The space devoted in our last number to the illustration of 
Parisian matters prevented us inserting the engraving of the 
inauguration dinner of the Paris and Rouen Railway, at which 
the Duke de Nemours was present. We have since received 
the foregoing account of our Parisian correspondent’s trip, and 
trust our readers will be better pleased by having the subject 
laid before them in its present complete form. 


BRIDGE OF MAISONS. 
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COLCHESTER NEW TOWN HALL. 


In this rising provincial town a new court house is in course 
of erection, and, as the chroniclers of public improvements, we 
hasten to give a sketch of the new building, of which from our 
engraving, and the following architectural description, our 
readers will be able to form an exact conception. It has a 
Roman Doric pilastrade of six pilasters, with rusticated base- 
ment between the pedestals, forming the gaoler’s and police 
departments. ‘The chief entrance is by a bold central archway, 
and wide flight of steps, leading to the principal floor: it is 
flanked on either side by semicircular windows, giving light 
to the magistrates’ room and council chamber: above these are 
a range of five Doric windows, with triangular and curved 
pediments alternate. The whole is surmounted by a bold 
Doric cornice and balustrade, with a raised central compart- 
ment, in which is carved the arms of the borough of Col- 
chester, with a sculptured ornament. The building consists 
on the ground-floor of the various apartments appropriated to 
the purposes of the police and gaoler, with a fire-proof record 


TOURVILLE FUNNEL 


room. ‘The principal floor consists of entrance hall, vestibule, 
and grand staircase, the council chamber, magistrates’ room, 
rooms for the judge, counsel and solicitors, and jury, and a 
spacious judicial court, approached from the vestibule. ‘he 
upper floor consists of the large room for public meetings, ex- 
tending the whole length of the building, and twenty-six feet 
wide, with an orchestral gallery: two ante-rooms are also pro- 
vided on this floor. The plan is by Mr. Raphael Brandon and 
Mr. John Blore, both of Brompton, who are associated in this 
work, 
———=>>— 


On Wednesday and Thursday a fancy fair was held under 
the patronage of the Queen Dowager, at the St. Ann’s School, 
Brixton, for the benefit of the institution. Prince Albert’s 
band was in attendance. A highly respectable company fre- 
quented the sale, and it is to be hoped that the results will ap- 
pear to be highly.favourable to this excellent charity. 
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y* GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF THE SCOTCH CHURCH. 


Lonpon, SATURDAY, May 20. 1843, 


POVERTY AND CRIME. 

The Berkshire magistrates have communicated a notable 
paper to Sir James Graham on the subject of prison diet. 
Ere we address ourselves to the philosophy enshrined in 
that document, we would feign humbly question the wisdom 
and justice of any local dietary. Our whole prison discipline 
originates in error. Whilst it exists as at present, it can 
never be said that there is one and the same law for all 
men. There is, to be sure, the statute which may apply 
universally ; that is, men of all conditions may be made 
amenable to it. But it is when sentence is passed that the 
injustice begins. What may be treated very rigorously in 
one prison may meet with most benevolent indulgence in 
another. We have, it is true, the statutes; but then comes 
the influence of “ prison rules,” rendering the law more or 
less punishable. In the simplicity of our knowledge we 
would inquire, Why there should not be one and the same 
discipline operating in every gaol of the kingdom, as there 
is one and the same law? Why should magistrates make 
laws for the prisoner? Why should the offender be at the 
mercy of any one set of men? The discipline of the prison 
should be the law of the land, and not of a local bench 
of magistrates. 

We have now to return to the report of the Berkshire 
Committee, from which we select extracts : — 


The Committee venture to premise, that the fact of Berk- 
shire having been the first county to mark its interest in the 
important question of prison discipline, by erecting at heavy 
expense, and at amoment of much agricultural depression, a 
new prison, after the model approved by Government, is the 
best assurance that the prevention of crime, the reformation of 
offenders, the peace of society, the vindication of the authority 
of the law, and the human means by which prisoners may be re- 
stored to society with health and strength unimpaired, and with 
an improved disposition to earn by industry an honest liveli- 
hocd, have been held to be matters entitled to the gravest con- 
sideration, and involving great responsibility. 

We know not what SIR PETER LAURIE and philanthro- 
pists of his tender-hearted school will say to the above, it 
being the eccentric wisdom of Sır Prerer—a wisdom he 
propounded only a few days since from Guildhall — that no 
criminal was ever yet reformed. Comfortable, indeed, is 
the creed of Sir PETER! [Hf true, however, it behoves us 
that we should immediately pull down the Penitentiary, and, 
indeed, every building throughout the country hitherto 
destined to the safe-keeping and better teaching of culprits. 
There is no such virtue as repentance in the human heart, 
says Sır PETER; and so, following out his faith, what 
remains for us but to charter ships for Macquarrie Harbour 
and Norfolk Island? for in their genial soil alone is to be 
found the moral regeneration of man. To Str PETER, Hope 
herself should not be figured with an anchor, but with hand- 
cuffs. Herein, however (and luckily too), the Berkshire 
magistrates and the wisdom of London differ. 

The report comes to the immediate question, that of pri- 
son dietary : — 

On the subject of diet, however, they feel it their duty to 
state, that while concurring entirely in the proposition that the 
quantity of food must in all cases be given which is sufficient 
to maintain health and strength, at a moderate cost, they are 
not less sensible of the due care necessary to consider which 
may be suited to the customs and habits of prisoners in certain 
localities, “ and to prevent any approach to luxurious living ;” 
and it is with practical reference to these truths that the com- 
mittee feel justified in urging that, as applicable to this coun- 
ty, the dietary assigned to class 5, for prisoners employed at 
hard labour for terms exceeding three months, approaches too 
nearly the nature of indulgence, if it may not be characterised by 
the relative term of luxury. 

And now to observe what the Committee consider luxury; 
now to have their most “ exquisite reason :” — 


The Committee submit as facts, on which they have reason 
to rely, that the industrious, sober, and provident labourer of this 
country, speaking generally, rarely can allow himself butcher's 
meat at all; that if he can afford bacon in addition to his bread 
on Sunday, it is only the best Managers among them who can 
purchase 4 few ounces on one or More week days besides. 


Here is a reward for the industrious, the sober, and the 
provident! Why, a diet that enervates the labourer — that 
does not allow to him the exercise of that strength which 
nature would award to him unless thwarted by the injustice 
of society. What does this state of things preach to the 
labourer? What—warring thus for an insufficient supply of 
commonest food—what is he taught to consider himself in 
the scale of society? Has he any stake in it? Can he feel 
kindly towards those above him? 


and provident; yet with these great social virtues, these 
qualities that should be all-in-all to every man, he is unable 
to obtain the merest creature-comforts for himself or his 
family. He lives a life of patient drudgery, or, rather, en- 
dures an existence; and is, ten to one, buried in a pauper 
shell. Shall the felon be better treated than this man? ask 
the Berkshire magistrates with seeming wisdom on their 
sides. Shall the night-thief, the poacher, the abandoned 
misdoer, in the security of a gaol, fare more luxuriously 
than the industrious, the sober, and the provident ? 

How reasonable is the query! At once we are prepared 
to give a negative to it, thinking that we have done bare 
justice to the provident, hard-working labourer, by refusing 
to the lawless man the fare barely obtained by free and 
honest toil. However, every medal has its reverse; and 
this last Berkshire medal is no exception to the saying. 

Does it not strike the Berkshire magistrates, that if even the 
industrious, sober, and provident of their happy county (the 
royal county !) can only obtain the barest necessaries of their 
life, does it not appear to the bench that this very misery, this 
squalor, this insufficiency of food, may be the cause which 
produces the inmates of a gaol? It is all well enough to 
say that crime should not be fed better than poverty. This 
sounds well. But let us at the same time take care that 
poverty should not be kept so poor, that in its very desperation 
it is made criminal. If the Berkshire peasant have not 
sufficient food, we see in that no reason to starve the Berk- 
shire thief down to the same point of destitution. We will 
not give criminals more than the honest poor, say the ma- 
gistrates. We answer, remember how many are made 
thieves by starvation, Hunger, gaunt famine, has no eyes 
for the statutes. 


THE FACTORIES’ BILL. 

The opposition to this Bill increases every hour; and with 
every hour we see less prospect of the measure, as at pre- 
sent propounded, passing into a law. Even should it do so, 
it would fall dead-born from Parliament. We have been 
very much struck by a recent opinion delivered by the Hon. 
Baptist Nort. The Reverend Gentleman combatted the 
fallacy, as he deemed it, that there could be no education 
which would not prove baneful, unless accompanied by spi- 
ritual instruction. With an intelligence and courage that 
distinguish the preacher, Mr, Nort contended, that although 
there was no religious teaching combined with the Govern- 
ment plan, yet would the minds of the pupils receive a sof- 
tening influence, and be insensibly directed to the consider- 
ation of scriptural truths, Happy are we to find that the 

| Bishop of NORWICH has expressed himself in corresponding 


sentiments. 

It is now, however, clearly the question — Shall we have 
a course of education altogether independent of the su- 
premacy of the Church of England, or shall we have none? 
Shall we leave to the spiritual teaching of their own minis- 
ters the children of dissent? or, that denied to us, shall we 
still have an increasing mass of ignorance, multitudes grow- 
ing up to add to the mere brute strength of the community 
—a strength which even now it taxes all the cunning of 
statesmanship to dominate and subdue. We are, however, 
certain as to the ultimate success of the measure. It is too 
nearly bound up with the hearts of the people — too vital to 
be compromised. Many difficulties beset it; and we believe 
that Ministers are desirous of acting fairly towards all par- 
ties. But we confess we see no chance, from the sturdiness 
with which every sect opposes the measure at present pro- 
posed, that it should ever be the law of the land. 


Re——_——S———— 


Tux APPROACHING Rovan Manniacr. —- After a good deal 
of negociation and diplomacy on a small scale, the preliminaries 
of a marriage between the Prince of Mecklenburg Strelitz and 
the Princess Augusta have been finally settled. Bernstorf has 
been the diplomatic agent on the part of the Grand Duke; and 
if this marriage settlement is to be dignified with the name of 
treaty, as has been rather the fashion of late, Count Kelman- 
segge will most probably be the statesman deputed to sign on 
behalf of the Duke of Cambridge. It is not certain whether 
any one will sign On behalf of the Crown of England, or whe- 
ther the Queen will signify her consent to the marriage in 
a Jess formal manner. 

The Committee appointed to inquire into the return for 
Cambridge are holding daily sittings. The inquiry promises 
to last some time. | 

The inhabitants in the vicinity of the Stone Pier at Green- 
wich were on Tuesday alarmed by a loud report like the explo- 
sion of a piece of artillery, succeeded within a few seconds by 
the announcement that the pier was falling. At the time 
several people were on the pier as it gave way, and others were 
on a barge which is moored in front. The damage has ex- 
tended itself to at least three-fifths of the entire length, which 
is 330 feet, and it is in depth, from the bottom of the piles, 80 
feet. The cost of the erection, which is called the permanent 
pier, was about 30,000/., and it was only completed about three 
years ago. It is estimated that the repairs will cost at least 
half that sum, which will fall on Messrs. Grissell and Peto, 
the contractors, it having been admitted that the damage has 
occurred through an error in not having formed a coffer-dam at 
first, and found a solid foundation, 

In the Court of Exchequer, a cause was decided at the suit 
of the Crown against Mr. Candy, an extensive silk importer of 
Watling Street, for frauds on the Custom House. ‘lhe case 
occupied the Court from Monday to eight o’clock on Tuesday 
night, when the jury retired, and after an absence of an hour 
and a quarter, returned a verdict for the Crown, with single 
damages of 2000}. This is, in effect, a verdict for the Crown of 
60004., as the damages are trebled by the statute. 

Mr. James Dunn, an Irish gentleman, was bound over to 
answer at the sessions a charge of assault upon Sir Nicolas W. 


He is industrious, sober, | Brady. 


Meerincs. — On Tuesday a very numerous meeting of 
PE merchants, and others interested in the British West 

ndia colonies was held at the Committee Room, St. James’s 
Street, for the purpose of receiving certain resolutions recom- 
mended by the standing committee for the re-construction of 
the West India body. — The ninth annual meeting of the 
Indigent Blind Visiting Society was held on Tuesday at the 
Music Hall, Store Street. There was a very crowded attend- 
ance of the friends of the charity. The anniversary of the 
London Fever Hospital was celebrated at the Albion Tavern 
on Tuesday. It appears that during the present year no fewer 
than G00 cases had been received into the hospital. Relapses 
had been less frequent last year than usual. Mortality, on the 
whole, was less than might have been anticipated, and consider- 
ably lower than that of last year: it did not exceed one in 
nine, or nearly 11 per cent. ` Altogether the institution was 
doing well. —— he general annual meeting of the National 
Society for Promoting the Education of the Poor in the Prin- 
ciples of the Established’ Church was held on Wednesday in 
the central school-rooms, Sanctuary, Westminster. The Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury took the chair, A meeting of the In- 
corporated Society for Promoting the Enlargement, Building, 
and Repairing of Churches and Chapels was held at their 
chambers in St. Martin’s Place on Monday. Votes of va- 
rious sums were passed for the following purposes : — Building 
a chapel at Nutley, in the parish of Mansfield Sussex ; re- 
building the church at Hurstpierpont, Sussex : rebuildin ; the 
church at Llanllechid, Carnarvonshire ; building a TE at 
Markington, in the parish of Ripon, Yorkshire: rebuilding 
the church at Newton Toxy, Wilts; enlarging and repairing 
church of St. Mary, Marlborough, Wilts ; enlarging and re- 
pairing the church at Binstead, Hants; rebuilding the church 
of All Saints, Dorchester; building a church at Little Milton 
Oxfordshire ; rebuilding the chapel at Ellerker, in the county 
of York; repewing the church at Bawdsey, Suffolk; building 
churches at Ashley, Road, and Montpellier, in the parish of 
St. Paul, Bristol. The anniversary festival, from the con- 
tributions at which the Hospital of King’s College is in part 
supported, was celebrated on Wednesday, at the Freemasons’ 
Tavern. The Governors of the Middlesex Hospital held 
their anniversary dinner at the Thatched House Tavern on 
Monday. The annual festival by which the funds for the 
support of the Surrey Dispensary are partly raised, was cele- 
brated on Tuesday at the Bridge Hotel, in the Borough. The 
chair was‘filled by his Royal Highness the Duke of Cambridge, 
who made on this occasion his first public appearance since the 
death of his lamented brother. 

MEETING or THE Anti-Corn Law Derecares. — On Tues- 
day a meeting of the Anti-Corn Law delegates was held at 
Brown’s Hotel, Palace Yard. Mr. Villiers said, the division 

| of the previous night was a strong encouragement for them to 
' persevere. Mr. Cobden observed, that if the members of the 
League did their duty in their several localities in registering 
| their friends as electors, and members of their own body, they 
i might have a dissolution of Parliament in less than twelve 
| months. If they got a sufticient number of electors registered 
į and addressed the Queen, a minority could do one thing for 
| them — they could, by obstructing the business of the House, 
compel the Prime Minister to dissolve the Parliament, and 
afford the electors of the empire the opportunity of revising 
the decision they came to at the last election, when all classes 
| were imposed upon. Let but the electoral body memorialise 
the Queen, as he understood was intended, and he would engage 
there were men in the House of Commons who would force a 
dissolution of Parliament. Several other resolutions having 
been put and carried, the conference broke up. 


Court or Banxrurrcy.— Messrs. Batpock anp Co.’s 
Baykrurrcy.— Tue Canterzsury Banx.—A sitting was 
held in this bankruptcy, for the declaration of a dividend under 
| the joint estate, which has already paid 4s. in the pound to the 
| creditors; the debts proved amount to 140,0007., while the assets 
| realised are 40,000). The further dividend declared to-day 
was 1s. 6d. in the pound, the period for the payment of which 
will be notified to the claimants through the official channel. 

A reward of 10/. has been offered by the governor of Newgate 
for the apprehension of Charles Price, who made his escape 
| from Newgate on Friday evening last. He is a fellow of short 
| stature, and very slender, and but nineteen years of age. He 
was arraigned at the Central Court, but afterwards managed 
to pick the lock of the door in the waiting-room of the untried 
prisoners, and passing through the 
| which he was lucky enough to find unguarded, made his way 

through the court-yard, and got clear away. 

A Wetcu Wirness, — The attorney for an opposition credi- 
tor in a bankruptcy case on Thursday, before Mr. Commis- 
sioner Stevenson, thinking that a youth whom he was about to 
examine had rehearsed his part with the bankrupt prior to en- 

| tering the court, put the question usually propounded when 
suspicions of that sort arise. “ Well, my man, have you not 
seen the bankrupt since the last meeting?” Yes, I have,” 
was the ready answer. “ Well, sir (and be cautious how you 
answer the question), o2 your oath, what did he say to you?” 
“ On my oath, he said that I should find the commissioner a 
mild gentlemanly man.” 


passage to an outer door, 


— 


Tur Irox Trane. — The total number of blast furnaces in 
Great Britain for the year ending January, 1843, was, in blast, 
339, and out of blast 190, whilst the annual produce taken at 
fifty weeks amounted to 1,210,000 tons of crude iron. There 
were made 8000 tons at the Forest of Dean; in South Wales, 
457,350; in North Wales, 19,750; in Northumberland, 25,750; 
in Yorkshire, 42,000 ; in Derbyshire, 25,750; in North Stafford- 
shire, 21,750; in South Staffordshire, 300,250; in Shropshire, 
76,200; and in Scotland, 238,550. 

The market for metals affords still no symptoms of improve- 
ment in any of the leading articles; and the accounts continue 
very dull from the iron districts of Wales, 


— 


We perceive that the English Opera, though advertised to 
be open every evening, is devoted every now and then to a 
meeting of the Anti-Corn Law League. On these nights it 
is to be presumed, that while the League occupies the body of 
the house, the performances are gone through in the saloon or 
perhaps the green room, the latter of which would make a nice 
little snuggery for the very select audiences that are in the 
habit of attending there. 


Visit or True Queen DowaceEr TO Ractey. — On Mon- 
day afternoon the inhabitants of the ancient and pleasant little 
town of Stratford-upon- Avon were not a little surprised by the 


; sudden arrival and hasty visit of the Queen Dowager and her 


Royal suite. Her Majesty, Earl Howe, attendants, and do- 
mestics travelled in two carriages-and-four, and arrived at the 
Old Lion Inn, Stratford, from the Coventry station, shortly 
before three o'clock. . Mr. Ward, the worthy landlord of the 
Lion, only received two hours’ notice of the intended visit, 
and, as may easily be conceived, no time was lost in making the 


| preparations for the reception of the Royal guest and her at 


tendants. 


the highest to the lowest ranks, prepared to receive her Majesty 
with every mark of honour due to her exalted rank and indivi- 
dual worth. On her Majesty entering the town, innumerable 
flags floated from the most commanding eminences, the church 
bells rang merry peals, and some hundreds of persons assem- 
bled to give the widowed queen a truly hearty English wel- 
come. The first inquiry was, the object ‘of the Queen 
Dowager’s visit? It appears that for a year or two past her 
Majesty, in consequence, It Is said, of medical advice, has con- 


templated, for a short, if not a long period, the occupation of 


Ragley Hall—for a considerable period of his life the fa- 
vourite seat of the late Marquis of Hertford, when Lord 
Yarmouth. Its central Situation, magnificent house and 
grounds, and the luxuriant country by which it is surrounded, 
combined with its proximity to some of the most delightful 
summer retreats in the midland districts of England, render 
Ragley one of the most splendid residences in the country. 
It is situated 1 mile from Alcester, 16 from Leamington, 8 
from Stratford, 8 trom the Vale of Evesham, 20 from Worces- 
ter, 14 from Warwick, and 20 from Coventry. During the 
period just preceding the Regency, it was the constant sum- 
mer resort of the Prince of Wales; but since the late Mar- 
quis of Hertford formed so strong an attachment to foreign 
life, Ragley, with all its princely appurtenances, has been 
comparatively abandoned. After the Queen Dowager, upon 
alighting at Stratford, had partaken of a slight refreshment, 
her Majesty, accompanied by Earl Howe and other members 
of her suite, proceeded to view the venerable church, upon 
which 80007. has recently been expended in repairs, and which 
Contains the remains and tomb of Shakspeare. Her Majesty 
was a liberal contributer to the repair fund. A large company 
was assembled to receive the Queen in the interior of the 
church, and the organist, during her visit within the sacred 
edifice, performed several pieces on the organ. The Royal 
party afterwards paid a short visit to the Rev. Mr. Clayton, the 
rector, and then returned to the Lion Hotel, where they dined 
and slept. One of the illuminations exhibited in the evening, 
that of Mr. Taylor, a crown and the letters “ A. R.,? was par- 
ticularly magnificent. Next morning her Majesty and part 
of her suite left Stratford-upon-Avon about eight o’clock for 
Ragley, where they arrived shortly before nine. The visit was 
most welcome to the inhabitants of Alcester, about a mile dis- 
tant from the hall, and who, as may be reasonably expected, 
fondly hope her Majesty may become their Royal neighbour. 
The Queen Dowager minutely inspected the’ entire of this 
magnificent residence, and was expected to return to the me- 
tropolis, vid Coventry, by railway, 


——— OO Oe 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF THE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND. 
THE KIRK AND HER TROUBLES, 


Edinburgh, 15th May, 1843, 


When any popular movement is set on foot it is a common 
practice for the leaders of it to declare to their followers, that 
the whole world is with them, and that when once planted, 
thousands will flock to their standard. With such a fan have 
the leading Non- Intrusionists been trying to increase the flame 
of discord already sown in the Church of Scotland. England, 
they say, looks with breathless anxiety upon the result of the 
forthcoming dismemberment of the “ Kirk.” Like the coun- 
try editor in “ Pickwick,” they have deceived not only their 
followers but themselves into the belief that the * eyes of 
Europe are upon them ;” that the struggle to commence next 
Thursday is a sort of ecclesiastical Waterloo, upon the issue of 
which rests the fate of Great Britain and the purity of the 
Christian religion. Nor is this an altogether unnatural delu- 
sion, apt as we all are to Judge everybody by ourselves. ‘There 
is no question that in Scotland (and here alone) the affair is of 
some importance, and is one in which every individual, from 
the highest to the lowest, takes a deep interest. The mistake 
lies in supposing you in England know or care (with few ex- 
ceptions) anything about it. Indeed you are, I am firmly 
persuaded, so ae ignorant of the whole business, that 
without the slight information concerning the constitution of 
the Church of Scotland and the nature of the intestine war 
now raging therein which J am about to furnish, the proceedings 
of the forthcoming General Assembly will be but as Greek to 
nine out of ten of the readers who peruse these lines. 

The Church of Scotland as by law established is of that 
sect known as Presbyterian, and is maintained like everything 
else in this frugal country, upon the most economical prin- 
ciples.. There are no drones in the clerical hive ; they are to a 
man hard-working bees. The whole country is divided, like 
our own, into parishes, none of which are too large to require 
more than one minister, unless in populous cities, whose do- 
mestic establishment is called a “ manse.” ‘There are nearly 
a thousand of them all under lay patronage, one fourth belong- 
ing to the crown; the reader will be pleased to mark this, for 
the quarrel, stripped of all its adventitious special pleadings, is, 
whether the Kirk shall get the patronage into her own hands, 
or whether her loaves and fishes shall, as at present, remain in 
the gift of their lawful possessors. The minister is assisted in 
his non-spiritual duties by a certain number (according to the 
size of the parish) of “elders ” chosen from amongst the con- 
gregation, one of-whom is elected half-yearly, a chief or “ ruling 
elder.” ‘Chis body frequently assembles to consider concern- 
ing all matters connected with the religious discipline and the 
administration of the poor’s fund within their parish. A cluster 
of contiguous parishes forms a sort of diocese or “ presbytery,” 
and the ruling elder and minister from each assemble once a 
month in the chief town of the district to compose the “ pres- 
bytery court,” one of the ministers being elected from the body 
to act as chairman or “ moderator. The court next in supe- 
riority is called the “ Provincial Synod,” formed of all the mi- 
nisters and ruling elders belonging to each presbytery within 
the province, which generally embraces more than one court. 
It sits half-yearly to hear appeals from the lower ecclesiastical 
courts above described. This brings us to the grand clerical 
gathering, or 


THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY, 


which takes place once a yeat (always in May) in Edinburgh, 
and is composed of from one to six clergymen from each 
presbytery, according to its extent, with from one to three 
elders; the whole numbering above four hundred members, 
lay and clerical. In this annual convocation the spiritual rule 
and governance of the Kirk resides, and it is therefore held 
with much pomp and circumstance. : 

In the first place Her Most Gracious Majesty appoints some 
exalted and noble personage to represent her in the assembly 
as a passive president; the active one being a “ Moderator” 
chosen from the main body of the clergy. ‘he first of these 
is styled the Lord High Commissioner, and is, for the present 
year, the Marquess of Bute. ‘This personage holds a levee 
every morning at Holyrood House, and, with a comprehen. 
sive hospitality quite worthy of the royalty he represents, holds 
several dinner parties during the ten days the Assembly sits, 


So soon as the report spread through the town that 
the Queen Dowager was hourly expected, the inhabitants, from 
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and distributes invitations with regal liberality. Breakfast is 
the Moderator’s affair, anda heavy one it is —as ail will know 
who have had any pleasing experiences of Scotch breakfasts. 
The Assembly is opened as the Queen opens Parliament: — 
with a procession, consisting of his Grace in a court dress and 
a state coach, which was, I have no doubt, very magnificent 
when new, — the military officers of regiments quartered here; 
the Lord Provost and city magistrates, the judges, the mode- 
rators of former assemblies (in cocked Maey some ministers, 
some college professors, with plenty of policemen and soldiers 
to keep off the mob. Of all these I shall send you a drawing 
time enough for your next number. This grand cortége starts 
from Holyrood House, and proceeds by a circuitous route to 
one of the chief city churches, to hear a sermon from the 
Moderator of the previous Assembly. After divine service 
the Convocation is held in St. Andrew’s Church, and business 
commenced by the election of a new Modcrator. 

On entering the church, the Lord High Commissioner seats 
himself in a magnificent throne erected for the occasion. The 
General Assembly is a sort of ecclesiastical parliament, in 
which petitions are presented, motions made, and acts passed, 
all relating, or which ought to relate, to ecclesiastical matters, and 
none other; all the secular arrangements of the Kirk having 
been permanently arranged by the law of the land — that law 
which secures to Scotland her own church. Any act, there- 
fore, passed by the General Assembly which tends to set aside, 
alter, or contravene, the statutes of the country are clearly of 
no effect, for the laws of the British monarchy are of course to 
be respected before those of the General Assembly. Here, 
then, is the gist of the whole matter, — the General Assembly 
has been meddling with things secular, by endeavouring to put 
down lay patronage; in other words, to remove the entire pa- 
tronage of church livings into their own hands. And now we 
come to 


THE NON-INTRUSION QUARREL. 

Presuming once more upon your ignorance of Scottish church 
politics, let me first explain the meaning of the term “non- 
intrusion.” You must understand that the presentation of 
an incumbent to a living by its patron or legal proprietor is 
called, by those opposed to that mode of induction, an “in- 
trusion ”—a thrusting of some minister upon a congregation 
whether they like him or no. The objectors to such an exer- 
cise of lay patronage have therefore taken unto themselves the 
negative “non,” to distinguish themselves from the Intrusion- 
ists; who, however, are better known as the “moderate or con- 
Stitutional party.” I pot now to a sketch of the origin and 
progress of the quarrel, 

The Church of Scotland is honoured with its dissenters as 
well as that of England; and during the Reform agitation the 
whole body combined, under the name of voluntary churchmen, 
to proclaim a doctrine as novel as it was distasteful to the 
established clergy — namely, that a church paid by the state is 
apernicious institution. This principle was proclaimed and en- 
forced from every dissenting pulpit throughout the nation. 
They traversed the country, and made such convincing orations, 
that numerous proselytes were gained, and a sort of cry arose 
of “the church in danger!” The Established clergy bestirred 
themselves — for it is a characteristic of the well-paid clergy of 
every established church to nod occasionally until stirred up by 
some attack from without. They were more zealous and active 
in their parochial duties, and infused a little more spirit into 
their sermons: finally, they enlarged the means of frequenting 
public worship in populous districts, by causing new churches 
to be built. Having all the power, and quite as much perse- 
verance as their opponents, they at length silenced them; but 
in the mean time had indirectly tasted the sweets of patronage, 
and they determined to drink deeper of the delicious draught, 
and to get, if possible, the whole within their grasp. 

The first step’ was to raise a storm of virtuous indignation 

against lay patronage — a subject, it must be stated, that had 
long occupied the religious world, though its iniquities were 
never looked upon in so glaring a light as after the ascendant 
clergy had discovered a means of extending the establishment at 
the expense of the dissenters, ‘They next made the new chapels of 
ease a part of the Established Church, and admitted the ministers 
of these as members of all the ecclesiastical courts, —the General 
Assembly of course included. By the co-operation of the new mi- 
nisters, they could now out-vote the moderate party or section of 
the General Assembly, who shrunk with distrust from the ambi- 
tious strides their leaders were making. The consequence was 
that in the General Assembly of 1834 the much-talked-of “ Veto 
Act” was passed. By this it was declared, “ That ifa majority of 
male heads of families, in full communion with the church, should, 
in any congregation, without reason assigned, dissent from the 
admission as minister of the parish, of the person presented by the 
patron, the Presbytery should, in consequence of such dissent, 
reject the presentee, reserving to the patron to present another 
candidate within the time limited by law (six months); and if 
no other presentation should be made by the patron, so that the 
right of nomination should devolve on the Presbytery, there 
should be no right in the people to dissent, without cause shown, 
from the nomination of the Presbytery.” 

Upon the face of this subtle regulation it would appear a 
liberal and popular measure, for it seems to give the power of 
electing their own minister to congregations. But such is not 
the fact. ‘Lhe electors are solely “male heads of families in full 
communion with the church.” Now the communicants are ad- 
mitted by the pastor, and thus the church can at all times com- 
mand electors favourable to her views; that is to Say, pos- 
sesses suficient influence over the minds of these “ male heads” 
to induce them to reject the patron’s nominee without cause 
shown. But should the patron’s right lapse and the Presbytery 
(or church herself) present a minister, the communicants can- 
not reject him unless for some reason assigned. Thus by the 
Veto Act church patronage ultimately resides in that clerical 
combination called a Presbytery, 

T! 2 legality of this enactment passed in May was brought 
toi vue in October 1834. A vacancy having occurred in the 
pa sh of Auchterarder (in the county of Perth), the Earl of 
Kinoul, its patron, presented Mr, Robert Young, one of the 
class styled preachers, probationers, or licentiates of the church, 
who had been tried by his presbytery and found qualified for 
the ministry in every respect, or, to use their own phraseology, 
“in life, literature, and doctrine.” Mr. Young was, notwith- 
standing, rejected by a Majority of the communicants of Auch- 
terarder, without any assigned reason, precisely in conformity 
to the Veto Act; the presbytery of the district refused to induct 
him into the living, and the matter was taken to the Court of 
Session to be tried at common law. For the Non- Intrusionist 
presbytery, as defendant, it was contended that the affair was 
purely an ecclesiastical one, and a civil court had no jurisdic- 
tion. ‘The judges thought otherwise, and declared in favour of 
the patron and his presentee; the case having lasted till 1838. 

At the Assembly of that year, the Non-Intrusionists treated the 
decree of the judges with indignation, assumed the supremacy 
cf the Scottish Church in reference to the Auchterarder case 
and all spiritual matters, in terms it would appear impious to 
quote here, and finally dropped their supremacy so far as to 
appeal against the decision of the Court of Session to the 
House of Lords. After a patient hearing their lordships came 
toa decision. ‘To give this decision the more effect, they were 
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| so cruel to the Non-Intrusionist litigants as to depute Lord 
Brougham to deliver their sentiments on the subject. That 
amiable nobleman, who, it is well know n, never says anything 
ill-natured or severe unless under very strong provocation, was 
So good as to remark: “I have declared my inviolable respect 
for the Kirk and General Assembly, but any want of respect I 
could show towards them, any irreverence, any mockery of 
them, any slander that I could bring against them, any attempt 
to revile them, or hold them up to hatred or to scorn, would be 
a mere jest compared to the attempts that are made by some 
who take an opposite view of the case, and who, without mean- 


ing, God knows ! any more thanjI do, any of the least disrespect, 
think they are taking the best means of establishing their privi- 
leges, by holding out indications that the Assembly will pursue 
its own course; that the Assembly will disregard the authority 
of the law; that an Assembly of Christian ministers will be 
parties to fomenting discord ; that the last thing the ministers 
of peace are minded to promote “is the peace of the Church of 
Christ committed to their care ;’ that they seek to gain ‘a vic- 
tory to be won by setting up acts of their own, which they have 
no title to pass, against Queen, Lords, and Commons ; against 
the statute law of the realm.’ My Lords, I defend the Assem- 
bly against the threats of their advocates!” The Lord Chan- 
cellor in his judgment, though less severe, was not less decisive 
against the Assembly. 

Still the Non-Intrusionists refused to obey the law thus laid 
down by the highest legal authorities of the realm: they went 
further, and even defied it. New presentations occurred and 
the presentees were still rejected under the Veto Act. In one 
case, that of Marnoch, a living in Aberdeenshire, the clergy- 
man was accepted by the local presbytery (Strathbogie) by a 
majority of seven of its members over three. ‘These seven 
ministers were at the next General Assembly actually “ de- 
posed ;” that is, declared unfit for the holy ministry, and their 
churches decreed vacant! ‘This, too, the Christian act of men 
whose excuse for disobeying the law of the land is, that they 
are the appointed agents of their Heavenly master for carrying 
on the government of His church. * 

In spite of heavy discouragements, the Non-Intrusionists 
were indefatigable. ‘They sent two prompt addresses from 
their last General Assembly to the Government ; they, the 
defiers of the law and breakers thereof, petitioned Parliament 
during this present session, accompanying their petition with a 
threat, which it was thought the legislative wisdom of the em- 
pire, the mere Government, would regard with the utmost 
dread. and incontinently, from sheer alarm, grant the prayer of 
it. This awful threat was nothing less than that certain of the 
petitioners would actually resign! would vacate their comfort- 
able manses, “ Then,” exclaims the reader, “if they for con- 
science sake deteriorate their worldly circumstances, you must 
at least give them credit for sincerity.” Let them, I answer, 
have all the credit they can get; but be it understood they took 
care to feather a new nest before they left the old one. ` Sub- 
scriptions to an immense amount have been raised to provide 
them with new incomes and new churches. Their persever- 
ance in begging has been quite equal to their mistaken energy 
in the Auchterarder and Strathbogie persecutions. They have 
begged from the pulpit, at the church doors, from house to 
house; they have even had the modesty to ask the heads of 
families who are opposed to their views to provide a begging- 
box, that should any member of the household be inspired to 
give, they may do so! A more ingenious plan for dividing a 
house against itself was never devised by Machiavelli. 

The subscriptions having now reached a sum which will 
enable each resignee to share a decent maintenance, the Non- 
Intrusionists are actually going to secede from the church 
during the General Assembly, which will have met before 
these pages reach the public. “And this it is which renders the 
present meeting one of the most important and exciting that 
has perhaps ever taken place. Noone can regard this threatened 
and misguided secession with any other than melancholy feel- 
ings; though with little alarm for the permanent welfare of the 
church herself. There will still remain in her bosom a sufi- 
cient number of high-minded and talented Christian ministers 
to sustain her reputation — a reputation which, despite the pre- 
sent disruption, might be envied by any religious community in 
the world. What the church has done for the nation may be 
seen in the superior conduct and intelligence of the people. 
Nowhere is the Sabbath observed more decently than in Scot- 
land, and nowhere does there exist amongst the rural population 
a higher tone of morals, or a greater degree of order and peace. 
Much of this is attributed to the influence and example of the 
clergy. 

Hitherto I have confined myself to the Non-Intrusionists as 
a body, and you will now expect me to Say a word or two re- 
specting some of the individuals who have made themselves 
famous in the patronage war. j 

The most noisy, and therefore the most notoricus, though by 
no means the most popular ministers who, have taken part 
in the squabbles of the kirk, are the non-intrusion leaders. 
The “ moderate” party have wisely preserved the characteristic 
of the title they chose, and having law and reason on their 
side, have had little occasion for violent declamation and mob 
oratory. Thus out cf the six portraits we present to our 
readers, only one is that of a Moderate, and he is 

DR. COOK, 


This minister, the son of a professor in the University of 
St. Andrew’s, was formerly incumbent of Lawrence Kirk in 
Aberdeenshire, where they make those pretty snuff-boxes with 
which so many London tobacconists ornament their shops. 
The doctor is now a professor himself of political economy and 
moral philosophy in the United College of St. Salvador and 
St. Leonard's, at the same seat of learning. Though far ad- 

n . . d te] 
vanced in life, he wears his years well, and has more the ap- 
pearance of a plain farmer, than of one most of whose life has 
been passed in the study. He is the author of several works 
on Scottish history, and is, from the nature of his studies, one 
of the greatest authorities in Scotch ecclesiastical law in the 
whole assembly. He is a sober, staid speaker, but eminently 
perspicuous and clear in his statements; he makes you per- 
fectly understand what he means to say. He cares nothing 
about effect or display, for he has no need of it. His rarely- 
equalled logical faculties and powers of sustained reasoning 
address themselves more to the conviction than to the passions 
of his auditors. Absence of all pretension in the assembly is 
his main characteristic, He is seldom, like a certain Noble Duke, 
without an umbrella, and he sits with both hands resting on 
the top of it, sométimes looking around him with a cheerful 
countenance ; at others, with his head resting upon his hands, 
as if tired, or immersed in thought. He is a pérfect stoic, 
whether amidst a storm of opposition and invective levelled at 
his party, or against himself personally. Dr. Cook is held, 
however, in universal respect by all parties, and no member of 
the assembly would be allowed to speak at the same moment 


e wishes to address the chair; indeed, few would be pre. 
Sumptuous enough to persevere in the attempt. Dr. Cook is 
one of the deans of her Majesty chapel of Holyrood. 


* Confession of Faith of the National Established Church, quoted in 
the resolution passed by the General Assembly of 1838, repudiating the 
decision of the Court of Session. 
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DR. CANDLISH 
is a perfect eontrast to the 
above, and one of the most ac- 
tiveand talkative of the ‘ Nons.’ 
His style of speaking is ani- 
mated, his style of argument 
quibbling and small. His 
ideas seem to follow each 
other with too great vivacity 
to allow him time to follow 
out any lengthened train of 
argument. În argumentative 
debate he is more sharp than 
profound ; in _ reply, more 

uick than convincing. Dr. 

andlish is the minister of 
the largest and finest church 
in Edinburgh — that of St. 
George’s, which, having a 
dome, is sometimes called the 
S:. Paul’s of the Scottish ca- 
pital, and not inaptly, for in 
point of size, as St. Paul’s is 
to London so is St. George’s 
to Edinburgh. The Doctor 
isnot, however, nearly so good 
a preacher as debater. His 
voice is pitched in a high key, 
and when the fervour of his 


oe 
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sentiments requires him to 


get beyond the even tenor — 


or, rather, counter-tenor — of 


his voice, it ascends the scale 
to a sort of screech. His 


accent is moderately Scotch, 


with a considerable “burr.” 


His action in the pulpit is 


extremely grotesque: some- 


times he places his hand to 


his side as if he had a stitch 


in it; at others he claws the 


pulpit cushions with his fin- 


gers, or thumps them with his 


fist. Dr. Candlish is the au- 


thor of an Exposition of the 


Book of Genesis, which did 


not meet the expectations of 


his friends. He obtained his 
popularity solely upon the 
non-intrusion question, and 
is decidedly the leader of his 
party. It will be remem- 
bered that he visited London, 
a month or so since, to stir 
up the English Presbyterians 
in favour of the “veto; ” but 
his success was purely nominal. 


DR. CHALMERS, 


This eminent divine is pro- 
fessor of divinity in the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, and is 
one of the most distinguished 
orators of the Kirk. He isa 
native of Anstruther, in Fife; 
was educated at St. Andrew’s, 
where he gained celebrity for 
“mad waggeries” and prac- 
tical jokes, which occasionally 
enliven the student life even 
in Scotland. Possessing 
neither affluence nor pru- 
dence, his entrance into the 
clerical world was chequered 
with vicissitudes ; buthe even- 
tually became minister of Tron 
church, Glasgow. Church 
extension was his grand end 
and aim, and most success- 
fully did he carry it out. His 
powerful eloquence and per- 
sonal exertions were the 
means of raising thirteen new 
churches in Glasgow. Nor 
did his zeal rest here: in Edin- 
burgh, in London, indeed wherever he went, new churches 
sprang up. “ His voice,” says a competent writer, “is singu- 
larly harsh and unmusical; his pronunciation the most bar- 
barous that Fife, with its many towns, can produce; but the 
wild impassioned energy of the man soon makes one insensible 
to these defects. There is a rugged and savage grandeur about 
his mind that cannot but interest; and a pleasing, earnest, 
enthusiasm in his manner that makes his hearers hang 
upon his lips, whether they understand him or not.” Dr. Chal- 
mers is, in short, the Lord Brougham of the Kirk; and, like 
that eccentric peer, has committed himself to many ano- 
malies and contradictions in minor points of doctrine; but 
he has been consistent and indefatigable in the cause of church 
reform and church extension; and though the present effect of 
his labours in the non-intrusion controversy will in the end 
most likely turn out different to what he imagines and desires, 
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DR. GUINRIF. 


for the sober citizens of Auld 
Reekie. He hasa good com- 
mand of language, and is par- 
ticularly liberal in the use of 
adjectives, which he utters in 
long succession, without much 
regard to their propriety. He 
is continually betraying him 

self into violent abuse of hi, 
opponents, for he will not spoil 
the flow ofa string of epithets 
for the sake of private feelings; 
and the consequence is, he is 
obliged not unfrequently to 
make apologies and retractions 
of an extremely undignified 
character. His friends, there- 
fore, like to hear him speak 
as seldom as possible, which 
may partly account for their 


keeping away from his 
church. Indeed, it is with 
his pen that Dr. Cunning- 


ham is of most service to 
the non-intrusion struggle ; 
he 1s chief contributor of lead- 
Ing articles to the “ Witness,” 


the high church 
Edinburgh. © CB a pd 


DR. GUTHRIE, 


is to the non-intrusionists 
what Liston used to be to the 
corps dramatique, or Boats- 
wain Smith to the open-air 
dissenters —thelow comedian. 
He prides himself upon the 
extreme breadth of his Scotch 
accent, and upon his humour, 
which is of equal dimensions, 
Two words describe this di- 
vine, and supersede all further 
commentary upon his eccen- 
tricities: they are simply the 
euphonious sobriquet by which 
he has been long known in 
the gude town of Edinburgh, 
namely, <“ Daft Jammie.” 
Dr. Guthrie is minister of St. 
John’s kirk, 

Besides the individuals we 
have particularised, the fol- 
lowing ministers have distin- 
guished themselves on one 
side or the other. Amongst 
the non-intrusionists, the 
Rev. Mr, Begg, of the Liber- 
ton Church, Edinburgh; Dr. 
Buchanan and Mr. Lewis 
Rose of Glasgow; Dr. 
M‘Farlane of Greenock; Dr. 
Burns, Paisley; Dr. Duncan 
Ruthwell, Dumfries; Dr. 
Gray of Perth: Dr. Makellar 
of Pencaithland ; Mr. He- 
therington, of Torphichen, 
near Itdinburgh. 

In the van of the mode- 
rate ranks appear — Dr. Muir, 


NEW GENERAL ASSEMLLY HALL. 


yet there is no doubt of his sincerity, and that his grand object 
is to purge the Kirk of many of her abuses. 
DR. GORDON. 
A pious clergyman of very correct conduct and universally 
respected. Heis not a prominent non-intrusionist, so far as 
debating and active warfare is concerned, although he is enthu- 


DR. COOK. 


siastic in the cause, and is carried away by its apparent justice 
and spiritual importance. He is minister of the High Kirk. 


DR, CUNNINGHAM, 


A good-natured, rubicund-looking person, possessing but | 


little the appearanee of a Presbyterian parson. ‘Though a po- 
pular speaker, his preaching is so little followed, that his church 
— that of Trinity College — is notoriously the worst attended 
in Edinburgh. His style is perhaps rather too exuberant 
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| not turn their backs upon the mother Kirk. 
| against the secession. 
| number. 


of St. Stephen’s, Edinburgh, 
who is, it is said, in the con- 
fidence of the present Go- 
vernment; Dr. M‘Farlane, 
principal of the University of 
ee aie ; E Haldane, Prin- 
cipal of St. Mary’s College, of 
St. Andrews; ‘Dr. Binst 
Bourtie; Mr. Robertson of 
Ellon; Mr. Pirie c° ~ 

Dr. Anderson of Newburgh. 

Between these opposite ends 
of the question, a sort of juste 
millieu has sprung up; the 
; members of which take the civil 
views of tho Moderates and the Evangelical doctrines of the 
“ Nons.” These were originally known as “the forty,” be- 
cause they at first mustered that number. Their chiefs are 
Dr. Leishmon; Dr. Simpson, Kirk Newton; Dr. M‘Culloch 
of Kelso (well known in the scholastic world as author of some 
of the best elementary works on grammar, geography, &c. ever 
published); Rev. r. Morren of Greenock, originally a 
“Non,” but, on mature consideration, joined the middle men, 
after publishing a book entitled ‘“ My Church Politics,” which 
sent the non-intrusionist world into a violent fever; Dr. 
Dewar, Principal of the Marischal College of Aberdeen. 

In the Edinburgh sporting world, bets have been freely laid 
and taken, as to whether the non-intrusion ministers will or will 
The odds are 
All will be decided before our next 


DR. CANDLISH. 
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| | met, until within the last 
four years, in the High 
| | Church of St. Giles’s, 
| | which forms one side of 
the “ Parliament Close,” 
made known by name, 
through the novels of 
Scott, all over the world, 
The convocation is now, 
however, holden, as before 
stated, in St. Andrew's 
Church, situated in the 
ce pal street of the 
ew Town of Edinburgh. 
That so important a body 
should never have pos- 
sessed any special place of 
meeting till now is sur- 
| | prising, and unexplainable 
| | except upon the principle 
of wise economy for which 
|| the Scotch are so famed. 
Atlength, by the liberality 
of the Government, 4 
building has been raised 
well worthy of the import- 
ant use it is designed for. 
It stands nearly at the top 
of the hill upon which 
Old Edinburgh is built, 
at a short distance from 
the gates of the Castle. 
The spire is beautifully 
| | proportioned, and forms 
| | One of the most pleasing 
| | and prominent objects in 
a distant view of the city. 
The hall itself is spacious 
and well lighted by two 
rows of Gothic windows. 
The interior is not yet 
finished, and will not be 
ready for the Convocation 
untilnex year. Although 
it has al’ the appearance 
of a church, it is notin- 
tended to be put to an 
|] other use than that for 
which it was built, and for 
| | the reception of the Com- 
mission appointed by the 
General Assembly to 
Meet once every quarter 
to discharge routine busi- 
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DR. GORDON. DR, CHALMERS, DR. CUNNINGHAM. 
THE NEW ASSEMBLY ness connected with the 
HALL. religious schemes of the 
The General Assembly ae Church, and any special 
of the Church of Scotland Eae A. n matters that may require 


consideration in the inter- 
vals of assembly. 

The structure — a light 
and elegant specimen of 
the Gothic style—was de- 
signed by Gillespie Gra- 
ham, Esq., and eminent 
native architect. 


THE EGLINTOUN PARK 
MEETING. 

On Tuesday, the 9th of 
May, her Majesty’s lieges 
resident in this locality, 
including a fair assem- 
blage of right gentle spec- 
tators from more distant 
spots, met to enjoy the 
sports which the Eglin- 
toun Meeting promised to 
afford. During the earlier 
days, the racing went oif 
with great spirit, and the 
general style of the affair 

as induced us to give 
it pictorial illustration. 
After the opening of the 
business on Tuesday, each 
day increased in interest, 
but Friday was fixed for 
the Grand Steeple Chase. 
The morning was wet, but 
about ten o’clock it began 
to clear up, and an ex- 
traordinary multitude 
flocked from all quarters 
to the race course, espe- 
cially from Glasgow. By 
the railway trains, which 
were put on with the 
greatest precision and des- 
patch to suit the demands 
from Glasgow, vast num- 
bers were carried to the 
ground, which at one 
o'clock presented a most 
animated scene; the beau- 
tiful woinen on the Grand 
Stand, and the crowds of 
country beauties hurrying 
to. the spot, showing that 
the other sex always re- 
ceives the countenance 
of the ladies, when en- 
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gaged in deeds of gallantry and daring. On going over 
the ground, some of the leaps appeared to be a sheer 
tempting of providence, — nine feet of water with a hedge in 
front, and a dyke with a ditch by its side, being some of the 
lesser obstacles to overcome. A considerable delay took place 
before the horses were started for the first race; but previous to 
this it had come on to rain, and it never ceased during the after- 
noon. Had it not been for this untoward event, there had 
never been a better day’s sport in the annals of steeple chasing : 
as it was, everybody seemed well pleased with the runnings, 
although drenched to the skin. The first race, a heavy steeple 
chase, started about two o'clock, and appeared to excite great 
interest. 
All the horses went off together at a sharppace. They soon 
began to spread a little, however, and the first leap was taken in 
the following order: — Knobstiek first, the Merchant second, 
Blueskin third, and the Emperor, after being brought up seve- 
ral times, last. This order was maintained, Knobstick rather 
f increasing his distance a-head, till, on taking the wall opposite 
the Stand, he struck it and fell. His rider was soon mounted 
and off again, but in the meantime the Merchantand Blueskin 
had gone slick over, and were considerably in advance; but, on 
taking the wall, the Emperor likewise struck it and went 
down. The next severe obstacle was a hedge and brook, about 
eight feet wide, which all the horses cleared in capital style, but 
by this time the two leading horses were a quarter of a mile 

` before the other two. The pace became very slow after passing 
the brook; the Merchant still leading, and Blueskin close up 
to him. Every obstruction in the way continued to be sur- 
mounted without much apparent difficulty ; but on taking the 
last leap Blueskin was rather in advance. Mr. Crawfurd after- 
wards made an effort to bring up the Merchant, but it was 
soon evident that he had no chance, and Biueskin passed the 
winning post at a canter, about a length a-head. The Marquis 
of Waterford, the rider of the winning horse, was enthusiasti- 
cally cheered. The distance (four miles) was accomplished in 
ten minutes. The next sport was a light steeple chase, distance 
as before. Four of the horses refused to take the first fence till 
after several attempts. By the time they returned to the foot of 
the course, however, all the seven were in one field, although con- 
siderably spread, — Binks leading, followed closely by Blueskin. 
On reaching the wall opposite the Stand, Binks shied at first, 
and this gave Blueskin the start. The clearing of the brook 
was managed without much difficulty, and after this four of the 
horses were for a short time almost abreast, but at the next leap 
Blueskin again took the lead, followed close up by Binks. 
Every succeeding leap was taken in the same order; but after 
the clearing of the last fence, it was neck and neck between 
Blueskin and Binks, the former winning, after a most deter- 
mined struggle, by half a head. The Marquis of Waterford 
was again loudly applauded. 

A Handicap Steeple Chase was next run. Zoroaster, A B C, 
and Veteran all tumbled on taking the first fence—the wall 
opposite the Stand — and were thrown out. The other four 
cleared every obstruction in gallant style, Pussy leading, and 
Blueskin close up. In coming home, however, tLe two lead- 
ing horses changed positions, and Blueskin again won the race. 

This finishes the Eglintoun Park Mecting fer the season. 
The business of this memorable day is, perhaps, unprecedented 
in the annals of horse racing. The Marquis of Waterford, on 
one horse, carried off all the glories of the field in triumph. 

In addition to the illustration of this meeting in our present 
impression, a sketch, which came to hand by post too late for 
this publication, will be given in our next. Such scenes are 
always interesting, not from their pictorial pretensions, but 
from the fact of their being a class of amusements which the 
English people were the first to establish, and in which they 
alone appear able to excel. 


Lag 
A 4 CENTRAL CRIMINAL 
COURT. 


John William White, aged 33, and Joseph Younghusband, 37, 
who pleaded guilty on Wednesday to the charge of feloniously 


destroying a vessel at sea, were the first placed at the bar. Mr. 
Justice Coltman said the prisoners were convicted by their 
own confession of one of the most serious offences, short of 
taking life, known to the law. ‘The sentence must necessarily 
be commensurate to that offence, and this was, that they be 
severally transported beyond the seas for the term of their natu- 
ral lives. 

Tue Hinpen Treasure IN TUFNELL PARK. — John Thomp- 
son, a labourer, was indicted for stealing 51 sovereigns, being 
part of 320 sovereigns, the property of Joseph Frost. ‘The 
facts of this case must be familiar to our readers, having been 
very fully stated in our police reports. Mr. Bodkin, who con- 
ducted the prosecution, said that if a person finding valuable 
property appropriated it to his own use, without due inquiry as 
to the owner, he was guilty of larceny. The Common Ser- 
geant: Not if the property was found under circumstances 
which led to a supposition’ that the owner had abandoned it, 
or the finder were too ignorant to know that it was his duty to 
inquire; In either of these cases there would be an absence of 
felonious intention necessary to the crime of larceny. It was 
proved that two vessels, filled with sovereigns, were found, and 
that the prisoner had his share. Mr. Joseph Frost, of St. 
John’s Square, Clerkenwell, stated that, some years ago, while 
labouring under a delusion, he buried the money in question, 
when a brass-founder at Islington. He buried the money in 
Tufnell Park, where found, 700. in all, The jury interposed, 
and gave a verdict of “ acquittal.” 

Rebecca Rumball, aged 24, a young woman of respectable 
appearance, was indicted for feloniously attempting to drown 
her illegitimate male child. It appeared from the evidence 
that some time since the prisoner, who was unmarried, was 
seduced, and the result was the birth of the child in question, 
which she had supported for upwards of eighteen months; but 
had at length shown a disposition, in consequence of the shame 
she had brought upon her family, to destroy herself. On the 
evening of the 2d of April the prisoner was observed by a 
police-constable near the Surrey Canal, at Peckham. The 
constable wished her good night, to which she replied, “ Good 
night, sir, good night;” but not in any unusual manner. 
Shortly afterwards he heard an alarm that some person was in 
the water, upon which he procured assistance, and the prisoner 


| was taken out in an exhausted state. 
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Her child was fastened 
by a cord tied round its body and neck to her breast and 
left arm. When first taken out of the water they both ap- 
peared to be dead. The usual means of restoration were em- 
ployed, and in the course of five minutes the child was re- 
covered, and the prisoner in about half an hour-afterwards. 

Mr. Clarkson addressed the jury for the defence, contending 
that the jury might mercifully, yet fairly, acquit the prisoner 
of the intent to murder her child. There was another charge 
against her for the misdemeanour of attempting to commit 
suicide, for which she should suffer, and deservedly suffer, 
punishment. But he would urge upon the consideration of the 
jury the fact that the child was so fastened to the person of the 
prisoner that it was above the water, and the letter in which the 
child was mentioned bore no date, whilst in that which she 
wrote on the day previous to committing the deed the child was 
not mentioned. 
evidence, and appeared considerably affected when reading the 
letters. The jury returned a verdict of “ Guilty,” with a strong 
recommendation to mercy, Mr. Justice Coltman addressed 
the prisoner, and said that the crime of which she had been 
found guilty subjected her to the punishment of transportation 
for life. In accordance with the reeommendation of the jury, 
the Court would not pass so severe a sentence; but it could 
not be held out to the world that such offences might be com- 
mitted with impunity; the sentence therefore was, that she be 
imprisoned and kept to hard labour in the House of Correction 
for two years. 

On Wednesday, Louisa Page, a female of decent appearance, 
was indicted for unlawfully attempting to commit suicide by 
throwing herself into the river Thames. The defendant was 
with the greatest difficulty extricated from the water after she 
had for some time been immersed. When taken before the 
alderman she said she had been driven to commit the rash act 
through the unkindness of her husband, who was jealous of 
her, but, as she asserted, without any just cause. The same 
defence was repeated. The jury found the prisoner guilty. 
Some of the defendant’s relations who were in attendance pro- 
mised that if a lenient sentence were passed, they would take 
her under their protection, and prevent her making any further 
attempts upon her life. The Recorder having admonished the 
defendant as to her future conduct, sentenced her to be impri- 
soned ten days in Newgate. 

At the New Court, Henry Stocker was found guilty and 
sentenced to seven years’ transportation for stealing six 100. 
Bank of Ireland notes, from the person of Mr. Jeff, on the 
25th of March, in Dublin, 

George Dawson Lowndes, described in the calendar as a gen- 
tleman, of whose disgusting conduct the public have lately 
heard so much, was placed at the bar in order to enter into re- 
cognisances for his future appearance. Nothing whatever was 
said with respect to the charge against the prisoner; he merely 
entered into his own recognisances in the sum of 500/., with 
two sureties in 250/. each, to appear at the next sessions to an- 
swer any charge which might be preferred against him. The 
Court, at its rising, adjourned to Monday, June 12. 


Mansion House. — A Garvanic Expveriuent.— Mr. Wm. 
Lowrie, jun., was Summoned before the Lord Mayor for having 
exhibited certain electrical phenomena on the person of Mr. 
Joseph Schwartz, an itinerant vendor of all descriptions of 
jewellery, causing thereby exceedingly great terror in the said 
complainant, to the amusement of the idle and ignorant. Mr. 
Schwartz, v ho spoke with a foreign accent, stated that he went 
into the cigar-shop of Mr. Lowric’s father, who also keeps a 
booking-oflice for coaches and omnibuses, for the purpose of 
inquiring at what time a coach, in which he wished to take a 
seat, was to leave town, and observing two handles or knobs to a 
sort of machine attached to the counter, such as he had never 
seen before, he asked the defendant very politely what was the 
meaning of it all. To that interrogatory the defendant replied that 
it was a weighing machine, and any one who was desirous to know 
his exact weight had only to take hold of the handles, and he 
would be able to ascertain it to the greatest nicety. Having the 
curiosity to learn his weight, he took hold of the handles, but he 
was suddenly seized with a sort of panic, and he cculd not for 
the life of him resist the inelination to call aloud for help, 
which he did by crying out “murder.” (Laughter. ) The Lord 
Mayor: Why did you not let go the handles? Mr. Schwartz: 
My Lord, I could not take my hands off or away from them. 
I tried and tried, but it was quite impossible; they were quite 
fast to them, and the young man set up a laughing at me, and 
then some other people came into the shop, and they all put the 
grin upon me, and one boy comes up and he hits me one bang 
on the nose. Upon the part of the defendant it was stated that 
the complainant was exceedingly inquisitive into everything he 
saw in the shop, and it was because he was literally performing 
the character of Paul Pry that a slight introduction of his 
person to the galvanic battery was considered necessary. Ac- 
cordingly, when his curiosity assailed the apparatus, he was 
told he might gratify it by taking hold of the knobs with 
both hands. A slight shock was then administered to him, 
and he began to cry out “murder” in such a manner that 
crowds of persons gathered about, and perceiving that he 
sustained not the slightest damage, laughed at the noise he 
made, which exasperated him so that he struck one Jad with an 
umbrella, and threatened every body. Mr. Schwartz. — A 
slight shock you call it,eh! Itwas dreadful. It was all over 
my body. I never feel such a slight shock. (Laughter.) It 
putime in my bed. The Lord Mayor asked for what purpose 
such a thing as a galvanic battery was kept in a shop? ‘The 
father of the defendant stated, that his son being of a philo- 
sophical turn, had placed the apparatus in the shop, but by no 
means for the purpose of making experiments upon persons; 
and he had, without the slightest wish to do mischief or give 
offence, allowed the complainant to administer a correction to 
himself, by trying his hand at the machine. ‘The Lord Mayor 
said, that the application of such an apparatus to a delicate 
female might prove fatal, and strongly condemned the use 
which had been made of it in the present instance. The de- 
fendant’s father satisfied the complainant with a small sum of 
money, and the payment of the costs of the investigation. His 
Lordship at the same time advised the complainant to moderate 
his curiosity, which would otherwise place him in many ridi- 
| culous predicaments. 


Mr. Justice Coltthan then summed up the | 


Queen Square. — Roznery at EARL FITZGERALD’s. — Sa- 
turday afternoon some excitement prevailed in Belgrave Square 
| and its vicinity, in consequence of a robbery of a most daring, 
extensive, and at the same time heartless description, having 
been committed at No. 23. Belgrave Square, the residence of 
the Right Hon. Earl Fitzgerald and Vesci, late President of 
the Board of Control. The robbery was odious in its character 
from the fact of the body of the deceased earl being yet upon the 
premises when it was committed, and that awful circumstance 
being to its fullest extent taken advantage of. At twelve 
o'clock that day the tailor and milliner to the establishment 
attended at the house to measure the servants for mourning, 
They were all ordered up into the drawing-room, and im- 
mediately a chaise-cart drove up to the door, two men descended 
| from it into the area, proceeded to the butler’s pantry, took up 
| the plate chest, carried it up the afea steps, put it into the cart, 

and drove off. On Monday, William Cornelius Fuller, a carman, 
carrying on business at 21. George Street, Grosvenor Square, 
was placed in the dock, charged with being concerned, with 
another not in custody, in stealing and carr ing-off the above- 
mentioned chest of plate, Catherine Williams having been 
sworn, said she was cook in the establishment of the late Lord 
Fitzgerald. She knew the prisoner from having seen him 
at his Lordship’s house on Saturday laste About half past 
twelve o’clock that day witness, who had just returned from 
the drawing-room, whete she had been imeastited for some 
mourning, and was giving some directions to the scullery maid 
in the kitchen, saw two men carrying the plate-chest. They 
were coming in the direction from the pantry. As they were 
not in the least confused when she saw them, she naturally 
supposed that all was right, and went about her work. In a 
minute afterwards it occurred to her that all was not right, and 
she directly went into the housekeeper’s room, where she found 
that person and Mr. Howse, the steward. She said to him, 
“ Mr. Howse, have you sent anything away?” he said, « No; 
what do you mean?” Witness made an answer, that she meant 
a box, the plate box. Mr. Howse then exclaimed, “No, no, 
no; I’ve not sent that away.” Witness, in company with the 
kitchen-maid, then went out into the street, in the hope of 
intercepting the flight of the men, but she was unsuccessful; 
they were nowhere to be seen. Mr. Bond: Did the steward 


offer to go with you? Witness: No; he remained in the room, 
Mr. Bond: Now, having had a full opportunity of observing 
the prisoner, are you positive that he is one of the persons you 
saw in the passage carrying the plate chest? Witness: Iam 
positive he is one of them. Mr. Bond: This is much too serious 
a case to allow you, prisoner, to go at large, even on bail; I 
shall remand you until Wednesday next. 

On Tuesday, George Howse, who has been, we understand, 
upwards of thirty-five years in his Lordship’s service, and has 
borne throughout that period an irreproachable character, was 
placed at the bar, on suspicion of being concerned in the rob. 
bery. After two witnesses had been examined, the prisoner 
was then asked whether he had anything to say, to which he 
replied “ No.” Mr. Moran, an inspector of the B division, 
pointed out the difliculties in a case like the present, and asked 
for time to supply further evidence. Mr. Bond said he would 
remand the prisoner until Monday. 

WORSHIP STREET. — EMBEZZLEMENT. — William Barker Kil- 
pin, a poor-rate collector of the parish of St. Leonard, Shore- 
ditch, who had been remanded on two previous occasions, was 
again brought up on a charge of embezzling the sum of 500/. 
and upwards, being the moneys he had collected in his official 
capacity, On the last occasion it was supposed that a com- 
promise would have been effected, and that the sums un- 
accounted for would have been made good by his securities. 
The prisoner’s solicitor applied for another remand. Samuel 
Bishop, Mrs. Ann Jackson for a Mr. Fisher, and Thomas 
Berry proved payment of various sums for which they held 
receipts. H. J. Sawyer produced the poor-rate book. In 
turning to the name of Samuel Bishop, he found attached to 
his name the words “lost by removal or empty house.” In re- 
ferring to the name of Fisher, who was rated for a house in 
Albert Place, Hoxton, he found the sum of 15s. for poor-rates, 
which was to be collected last October. It appeared by the 
prisoner’s books that this sum was never paid, as the words 
“empty house” were affixed to the name. A marginal note 
was also attached to the name, which was all in the prisoner's 
hand-writing. The word in the margin was “run,” which 
meant that the occupant had run away. He also found the 
name of George Herring, of Ashford Street, marked down for 
13s. 4d. for poor-rate, which appeared by the books also to 
have remained unpaid. He also found the name of Thomas 
Berry, of Old Street Road, who was rated to the amount of 
11s. 8d., which sum was marked in the books as “lost.” All 
these names were entered in the books in the prisoner's own 
hand-writing, and appeared under a column intended for those 
in arrear. ‘he prisoner had never accounted for any of those 
sums. The witnesses were bound over to appear against the 
prisoner, when called upon, at the Old Bailey, and he was 
ordered to be brought up again on ‘Tuesday. 

MARYLEBONE. — Omnisus Racixna. — Wm. Mason, driver of 
Clark’s omnibus, No. 3298., running from the York and 
Albany, Regent’s Park, to the Elephant and Castle, attended 
before Mr. Rawlinson, upon a summons charging him with 
furious driving. The case having been proved, Mr. Rawlin- 
son remarked that it was high time that the grievances so 
justly complained of was put a stop to, and fined the defendant 
2l., at the same time Saying that if the evil was not speedily 
abated he should, in future cases of furious driving, send the 
offenders at once to the House of Correction for a month. 

„Farse Marxs.—°On Wednesday much interest was ex- 
cited amongst the members of the cutlery trade in con- 
sequence cf its having been the day appointed for the hearing 
of summonses against Mr. J. Clements, of Oxford Street, 
for having sold knives as being London made, when in 
point of fact they were manufactured at Sheffield. The in- 
formation was laid under 59 Geo. III. cap. 7. sect. 5. Mr. 
Humphreys raised some objection to the manner in which the 
informations were worded, one of which was that the knives 
were not set forth as being “articles of cutlery,” and that 
therefore the word “knives” might apply either to paper or 
silver fruit knives; the other was that there was no mention 
made that, in addition to the offending party being convicted in 
the penalty of 10/., the articles themselves should be forfeited. 
Mr. Rawlinson overruled the first objection, but considered the 
other to be fatal. Mr. Keene said that the information had 
been drawn up by an eminent counsel, who considered them 
completely sufficient to insure a conviction, supported by the 
necessary proof under the act of Parliament. He felt bound 
to state this in justice to himself and those whom he repre- 
sented. Other informations will, it is understood, immediately 
be laid, and the result of the magistrate’s decision will be looked 
forward to with much interest. 

At Marlborough Street, the soidisant Lord Leicester, whose 
name is so prominently before the public in the Townshend 
Peerage proceedings, was summoned by a cabman for non- 
payment of the legal fare, from Palace Yard to Grosvenor 
Square. The ground having been measured, the cabman’s de- 
; mand was proved to be just, and his Lordship paid the balance 
and all expences. 
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The library of the late Duke of Sussex is likely to be forth- 
with distributed, except it be purchased by the British Museum, 
to which body the executors have injunctions in the first in- 
stance to offer it. For that purpose Messrs. Evans are valuing 
it. Should that be declined, it is expected that it will then be 
offered to the public. There are upwards of 45,000 volumes, 
said to be in excellent bindings and condition, independently of 
an immense number of valuable MSS. of the Holy Scriptures, 
consisting of early copies, &e. 

A seizure of no less than 400 bales of foreign manufactured 
goods, bearing an English manufacturer’s mark, was made in 
the St. Katherine Dock by an officer of her Majesty’s Cus- 
toms, named Coppock, from on board the American ship 
Niagara, to Boston. The whole of these bales had been en- 
tered by Messrs. Baring, Brothers, for the warehouses of Tay- 
lor and Bell, Freshwharf (one of the legal quays); and 375 
were in course of transit from the above docks in lighters 
belonging to that firm. 
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CAUSERIE. 


It appears that the Siamese twins have obtained wives. They 
Were married at their residence in North Carolina on the 13th 
instant, by Elder Colby Sparks, to Misses Sarah‘ and Adelaide, 
daughters of David Yeates, of Wilkes county, United States. 
— A society has been formed at Berlin, chiefly consisting of 
ladies, to improve the condition of females in India!— Prince 
Napoleon, son of Jerome Bonaparte, arrived at Marseilles on 
the 10th instant, on his return from Spain. — It will be scarcely 
believed that 4000/. sterling is paid on the night of a great bail 
in the Parisian season, for flowers either used in decorating the 
apartments or as bouquets and garlands for ladies. — The Rev. 
J. Tyler, B.D., rector of St. Giles-in-the-Fields, intends 
raising a fund for the erection of a new church in this densely 
populated parish. The site which has been selected by the 
Rev. Gentleman is in the line of the new street which will lead 
from Bedford Square to Waterloo Bridge. — Several of the late 
engine drivers on the North Midland Railway, who refused to 
submit to reductions in their wages, have entered into age. 
ments with companies in France. — The “ Constitucional ” of 
Barcelona informs us that forty inhabitants of that city, who 
had been sent to the Presidio of Santa Maria, in consequence 
of the part which they took in the revolt, are working on the 
roads in chains like common thieves. —It is not improbable that 
Major-General Hay, late of the Queen’s Ba 8, will be ap- 
pointed commandant of Dublin garrison. — A vast relay of 
ammunition has been supplied to the different regiments, 
depots, and detachments of the army in Ireland. — The cele- 
brated and ill-fated Lord Edward Fitzgerald and the late Wil- 
liam Cobbett served together in the 54th regiment, now in gar- 
rison at Dublin. — Father Mathew is expected to arrive in 
England in the course of a short time, and is to visit Cambridge, 
Wisbech, Norwich, Ipswich, and other places. —In Wales, 
fresh eggs are now selling at seven for 2d., or forty-two for 1s.; 
salmon trout, nine for 6d.; best fresh butter, retail, 10d. per 
Ib. ; potatoes, 6 lb. forld.; a quarter of veal costs only 2s. 6d. 
Rent is at the same low rate as living, and clothes of the native 
manufacture cost next to nothing. — A tee-total demonstration 
has just taken place at Reading. Nearly 2000 persons partook 
of the cup “that cheers but not inebriates.”— The recent 
introduction of the stringent regulations ordered by Sir James 
Graham for the government of the Queen’s Prison has already 
been productive of some effect. Within the last weck or two 
several insolvents who have been in prison for considerable 
periods varying from fifteen years, have applied to the Insol- 
vent Debtors’ Court for relief, and it is expected that insol- 
vents will not now remain in custody longer than necessary, 
there being a separate place of confinement to be allotted to 
prisoners who will not file schedules — John Leeming, a clerk 
in the Dead Letter Office, has been committed for trial at the 
Liverpool assizes for robbing the Post Office. — Notice has 
been issued by the magistrates of Bedfordshire to Captain 
Boultbee, the chief constable, the inspectors, and men of the 
rural police force of this county, that after the 25th of June 
next, their services will be no longer required as constables, 
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THE ACCIDENT TO MR. BRUNEL. 


The following curious and interesting particulars are from a 
letter which has appeared in the morning papers: — The acci- 
dent happened on the 3d of April. Sir Benjamin Brodie was 
consulted on the 18th, and his opinion was, that the half sove- 
reign had passed into the windpipe. The following day Mr. 
Brunel strengthened this opinion by a simple experiment. He 
bent his head and shoulders over a chair, and distinctly felt 
the coin drop towards the glottis; whilst raising himself, a 
violent fit of coughing came on, which ceased after a few 
minutes: he repeated this a second time with the same result, 
A consultation was held on the 22d, at which it was decided 
that conclusive evidence existed of the half sovereign having 
passed into the windpipe, that it was probably lodged at 
the bottom of the right bronchus, and that it was move- 
able. It was determined that every effort should be made 
for its removal, and that for this purpose an apparatus 
should be constructed for inverting the body of the patient, 
in order that the weight of the coin might assist the natural 
effort to expel it by coughing, The first experiment was made 
on the 25th. The body of the patient being inverted, and 
the back gently struck with the hand between the shoulders, 
violent cough came on, but of so convulsive and alarming a 
nature that danger was apprehended, and:the experiment was 
discontinued. n this occasion the coin was again moved 
from its situation, and slipped towards the glottis. On the 
27th, tracheotomy (or opening the windpipe) was performed by 
Sir Benjamin Brodie, assisted by Mr. Aston Key, with the 
intention of extracting the coin by the forceps if possible; or, 
in the event of this failing, with the expectation that the open- 
ing in the windpipe would facilitate a repetition of the experi- 
ment of the 22d. On this occasion, and subsequently on the 
od of May, the introduction of the forceps was attended with so 
much irritation that it could not be persevered in without dan- 
ger to life. On the 2d another consultation was held, when 
Mr. Lawrence and Mr. Stanley entirely confirmed the views 
of Sir Benjamin Brodie and’ Mr. Key, and it was agreed 
that the experiment of inversion should be repeated as soon 
as Mr. Brunel had recovered sufficient strength, the incision 
in the windpipe being kept open. On Saturday, the 13th, Mr. 
Brunel was again placed on the apparatus, the body inverted, 
and the back gently struck. After two or three coughs he felt 
the coin quit its place on the right side of the chest, and in a 
few seconds it dropped from his mouth, without exciting in its 
passage through the glottis any distress or inconvenience, the 
opening in the windpipe preventing any spasmodic action of 
the glottis. — In this remarkable case the following circum- 
stances appear to be worthy of note: — That a piece of gold 
remained in the air tube for six weeks, quite moveable, and 
without exciting any inflammatory action, the breathing en- 
tirely undisturbed, and the only symptoms of its presence occa- 
sional uneasiness on the right side of the chest and frequent 
fits of coughing ; that an accurate diagnosis was formed with- 
out being able to obtain any assistance from the stethoscope, 


although the chest was repeatedly and carefully examined ; and 
also that a fair trial having been given to the forceps, the appli- 
cation of this instrument to the removal of a body of this pecu- 
liar form from the bottom of the bronchus was proved to be 
attended with great risk to life, while the cautious and well- 
considered plan of treatment above detailed was attended with 
complete success, and without risk, and thus, under Providence, 
a most valuable life has been preserved. 
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THEATRES. 

Drury Lane Tuearre. — On Tuesday night the perform- 
ances at this house were devoted to the benefit of Mr. Sheridan 
Knowles, who sustained the character of Casca in Julius Cesar. 
It was most gratifying to find that the name of Knowles 
should, under such circumstances, have possessed sufficient 
power of attraction to draw together a numerous and fashion- 
able auditory. There was no novelty in the “ cast,” unless we 
except the appearance of Mr. Knowles, whose services were 
employed on this ‘special occasion to render the general per- 
formance more perfect than the usual resources of the theatre 
would admit of. Besides, it was necessary that the beneficiare 
should be numbered for the nonce amongst those who exerted 
themselves in his behalf; and we offer no disparagement to the 
histrionic ability of Mr. Knowles in stating that he could not 
have selected a character better suited to his capacity. Casca 
is not a prominent part, but whilst he is engaged in the scene, 
Brutus and Cassius are not more essential elements in the con- 
duct of the plot. The bold roughness and stern dogged inde- 
pendence of the Roman soldier were developed with a degree 
of truth and earnestness which rendered the presence of the 
dramatist in a character of this nature a matter for congratuia- 
tion. The honest though unpalatable truths which Casca has 
to utter were expressed by the actor in a manner which, being 
homely and vigorous, gave evidence of a due appreciation of 
the poet's design. Macready’s Brutus scarcely needs a com- 
ment, It is assuredly a fine piece of acting. Phelps’s Cassius 
and Anderson’s Mark Antony were both soundly acted. 
Phelps has never before given more satisfactory evidence of a 
well-cultivated taste than he exhibited on this occasion. The 
piece was most admirably put upon the stage, the various 
groupings and scenic effects being well imagined and correctly 
organised. At the conclusion of the play, Mr. Knowles being 
called forward, delivered with much sincerity of feeling an ad- 
dress to the following effect: — 

“ Ladies and Gentlemen, — Admonished by your own sym- 
pathies, I am sure you can hardly require me to say that I am 
deeply sensible of the kindness which has collected together 
this numerous audience. Infer what I would say, for I cannot 
express it. I cannot, however, quit these boards to-night with- 
out alluding to my last drama, and discharging an act of duty 
by saying, that whatsoever the unfavourable circumstances 
might have been under which it was produced, and they were 
totally unfavourable, they were candidly and fairly communi- 
cated to me by the manager; and the privilege was given me to 
withdraw the play with considerable pecuniary advantage, but 
which, however, as a point of honour, I could not accept. The 
conduct of the manager has been most kind and honourable, 
and I have the highest pleasure in bearing my cordial testi- 
mony to it.” = 

The entertainments concluded with a concert, in which the 
vocal and instrumental efforts of Miss Clara Novello, Miss 
Rainforth, Miss P. Horton, Madlle. Henrietta Nissen, Herr 
Staudigl, Mr. H. Phillips, Mr, Lefer, Mr. Benedict, and 
Signor Puzzi, were most successfully employed. ‘The pieces 
selected for the occasion were well-chosen and tastefully ar- 
ranged. The performers Seemed, one and all, to exert them- 
selves to the utmost of their ability, and the audience were so 
far gratified with the general effect, that several encores were 
unanimously demanded. Madlle. Henrietta Nissen, the young 
lady who made her débút on this occasion, is a very pleasing 
Singer, Possessing a soprano voice of a pure and melodious 
quality. She will doubtless become a valuable acquisition to 
the concert-room, but it is questionable whether her style is 
sufliciently chaste and cultivated to entitle her to a prominent 
position amongst the members of the musical profession. The 
lady was, however, most warmly applauded, and her reception 
must have been highly gratifying to her admirers. 

Haymarket. — Two new pieces have been produced at this 
theatre during the present season, both being deservedly suc- 
cessful. The first is a musical drama in three acts, entitled 
the Litile Devil, which has been adapted by Mr. Webster from 
M. Scribe’s piece of La Part du Diable ; and the second is a 
little farce in one act by Mr. Mark Lemon, bearing the some- 
what ominous title of the Yellow Husband. The Little Devil 
has been already mentioned in this paper under another title, a 
piece called The Devil’s in it, which is founded upon the same 
subject, having been produced at the Princess’s Theatre. The 
hero of the drama is a minstrel boy, who, in order to increase a 
popular superstition that a certain tree in Sardinia is haunted 
by a demon, contrives to assume the character of the Little 
Devil, and thus to exercise Supreme control over a love-lorn 
student and Gil Bablo his tutor, the former being devotedly 
attached to his (the Devi?’s) sister, and the latter being occupied 
in arranging plans for the furtherance of his views. A com- 
pact is agreed upon between Nicolo Vrigeli, the pseudo-devil, 
and Vincentio d’ Esiella, the young student, to the effect that 
the disguised minstrel shal] participate in whatever benefits 
may be obtained by the lover through the supernatural agency 
of the mysterious youth who constantly makes his appearance 

as the horror-striking dsmodeus. It may naturally be sup- 
| posed that various amusing incidents and situations are em- 
| bodied in this story, plot, being both novel and 
| dramatic, is carried out by a species of dialogue which, although 
| not particularly brilliant, is cleverly adapted to the peculiar 

nature of the subject. ‘I'here is, moreever, a nice sprinkling 
| of popular airs by Auber througheut the piece, and these are 
| appropriately introduced in places where the action requires 
the assistance of music to render it effective. There are several 
| “snatches of song,” which, although not possessing sufficient 
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merit to increase the reputation of the composer, are never- 
theless calculated to ratify the success of the piece. The prin- 
cipal characters are entrusted to Madame Vestris, Miss Julia 
Bennett, Mrs. Edwin Yarnold, Mr. Charles Matthews, and 
| Mr. Strickland; and their exertions tended in a great measure 
[to ensure the warm reception which the drama obtained at the 
hands of the audience. Madame Vestris made a most be- 


a very intelligent though not very dignified queen, and Miss 
i Julia Bennett rendered the somewhat trifling part of Clotilda, 
| the minstrel-devil’s Sister, an important feature in the play. 
| This young lady has already obtained a high position in the 


| estimation of the public, and the graceful, unaffected, and lady- i 
| like manner in which she deports herself upon the stage must 
| ultimately win for her the enviable condition of a popular s 


favourite. 


The Yellow Husband is based upon a succession of amusing | 


incidents, which arise from the differences existing between 
Mr, Peewit, a jealous husband, and his amiable spouse. ‘This 
happy couple are residing together at Brighton, and the lady 
having been honoured with the frequent visits of certain gen- 
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witching “little devil,” Mrs, Yarnold (as Maria Therese of Spain) | 


tlemen who happen to be located in the same fashionable dis- 
trict, poor Peewit imagines that it is their intention to disturb 
his domestic felicity. In order to cure him of such unjust sus- 
picions, Mrs, Peewit endeavours to increase his annoyances by 
adopting means which are calculated to convince him that their 
interests ought not to be united. The result of all this is, that 
each is placed in various perplexing dilemmas, and the audience 
have the satisfaction of witnessing a humorous and well-con- 
ceived performance. Mr. Buckstone, who played Peewit, was 
too noisy and monotonous in his delivery, and the consequence 
was, that the farce was not exhibited in the most advantageous 
light. Mrs. Humby (as Mrs. Peewit) compensated, to a cer- 
tain extent, for the deficiencies of her tiresome companion. 
Her acting was as quiet and agreeable as Mr. Buckstone’s was 
tedious and injudicious. There is, besides, a character named 
Barrington Phibbs, who is a worthy specimen of the London 
mob. This gentleman was played by Mr. James Bland, who 
did not succeed in rendering the various petty delinquencies he 
is called upon to perpetrate of such a nature as to convey the 
impression that he was a “droll scoundrel,” and therefore de- 
serving of their suffrages. The piece was, however, com- 
pletely and deservedly successful. 


MUSIC. 


The principal concerts of the past week have comprised that 
of Madame Pazzi, which took place on Monday morning, 
the sixth concert of ancient music given at the Hanover 
sanare Rooms on Wednesday, and the grand morning concert 
of Madame Caradori Allan, which was appointed to come off 
at the great room of the Opera on Friday. At the concert of 
Madame Pazzi, the whole of the great musical talent at pre- 
sent in London appeared to have been brought together. The 
entire corps of the opera, in conjunction with the great stars of 
other establishments, and aided by all the miscellaneous musi- 
cal celebrities now in this country, formed a phalanx that was 
well calculated to take the concert-going public by storm; and 
the great room was accordingly crammed to overflowing. One 
of the great features of the performance was the combination, 
for the first time, of the three first basses in Europe — Staudigl, 
Fornasari, and Lablache, who Sang the trio of Pensa e Guarda, 
from Marguerite d'Anjou, an opera by Meyerbeer. For our 
own parts, we had rather hear these three great artists, particu- 
larly the two former, in separate pieces, for the singing of 
Staudigl and Fornasari is more to be relished in solo perform- 
ances; but a trio for the three unrivalled basses formed an 
item in the programme which was likely, at all events, to excite 
curiosity. Madame Garcia is less successful in the concert- 
room than on the stage. As a mere singer, she has many 
faults, which are more than compensated in the theatre by her 
merits as an actress. St. Leon the dancer and violinist seems 
likely to gain as much reputation by the play of his hands as by 
the work of his feet. The dexterity of his fingers equals the 
agility of his toes, and he was warmly encored in a fantasia, 
which he played at Madame Pazzi’s concert, which must have 
been as satisfactory to the beneficiaire as it was to the audience. 

Rubini has been coining money in Russia, and indeed he 
has been making it so rapidly, that even the authorities at the 
Mint would be puzzled to keep pace with him. We have it on 
the authority of a letter from the great tenor himself to his 
nephew in England, that by one concert he gained no less a 
sum than four thousand pounds. ‘The tickets were twenty-five 
rubles each; but many of the fanatici per la musica voluntarily 
paid fifty. The Emperor of “Russia, whose liberal donation to 
the literary fund in this country shows his real regard for the 
interests of literature and art, has not only loaded Rubini with 
marks of his favour, but has showered presents on Mdile. Os- 
tergard, the great tenor’s pupil, who used to be thought very 
little of when she sang with her preceptor at cur London and 
provincial concerts. Much as he is idolised here, it is hardly 
to be expected that Rubini can make such sacrifices as a visit 
to his admirers in this country would involve. Every bar of 
music is to him a bar of gold ; and he would be unwise to en- 
gage himself in London by the month, when in Russia he can 
realise so much per minim. 


NEW Music. 


1. Morning has never dawned. Recitative and Song, Must I 
woo thee? Sung by Miss Clara Novello in Pacini’s opera of 
Sappho. 

2. Ah! with him I felt, forsake me. Sung by Mrs. Alfred Shaw 
in Pacini’s opera of “ Sappho.” 

The music of Sappho may all be judged by the standard of 
the two pieces above named, which are on an average with the 
remainder of the opera. It is light and taking, without much 
solidity, being calculated to strike the ear; but in very few in- 
stances does it convey the feeling that the words and the situ. 
ation indicate. The charge of want of originality, which is so 
generally made against the modern Italian composers, has been 
very justly brought against Pacini; and there cannot be a 
stronger instance of plagiarism than in the allegro of the song 
“ Must I woo thee?” which is closely imitated from an air in 
the ** Caritea,” one of Mercadante's operas. The piece from 
which the idea of the song jn Sappho has been taken is that 
sung by the contralto at the end of the last act, commencing 
with the words “ Non provò mai quest? anima;” to which we 
refer such ot our Teaders as are desirous of testing the truth of 
our accusation, | The cayatina, “ Ah! with him I felt, forsake me,” 
sung by Mrs. Shaw, is, in point of harmony and expression, a 
much more favourable specimen of the composer’s abilities. 


Lhe Music of Macbeth, attributed to Matthew Locke. D’Al- 
maine and Co, 


This is a very cheap edition of the celebrated music of 
| Shakspeare’s tragedy, and the value of the publication is en- 
j hanced by an historical preface, tending to throw some light on 
i the question to whom the merit of the composition ought to be 
| attributed. It has been usual to assign it to MattHew Locke; 
| but It Seems to be much more than doubtful whether he is en- 
| titled to the reputation of having written it. Some have 

ascribed it to Purcell; but Mr. Rimbault, the writer of the 
: Notice prefixed to this new edition of the music, is inclined, on 
the authority of an old manuscript copy in the possession of 
-rofessor Taylor, to fix upon John Eccles, a name well known 
to all the lovers of the old school of English vocal harmony. 
The question does not seem to be capable at present of being 
Satisfactorily settled ; but the uncertainty as to the name of the 
i composer cannot shake the popularity of the music itself, of 
| which the edition before us is about the best and the cheapest 
we remember to have met with. 
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LITERATURE. 


The Book of British Ballads. Edited 
by S. C. Hall, Esq., F.S.A. Lon- 
don: Jeremiah How. 


HE learned Bishop Percy 
employed his leisure in 
searching amid musty 
manuscripts and black- 
letter folios for those re- 
mains of early ballad- 
poetry which time and 
dry-rot had spared. A 
self-imposed task, it be- 
came a labour of love; 
and the satisfaction of 
assisting the revival of what he es- 
teemed so highly, was a pleasant re- 
ward for long hours of learned search 
and literary investigation. How much 
more complete, however, would have 
been his gratification, could he have 
foreseen the honours which his fa- 
vourite ballads would receive when 
the imagination and pencil of the 
draughtsman and the perfected skill 
of the engraver should be combined 
with the most finished and taste- 
ful typography to fix the rude old 
pearls in the most modernly beautiful 
of settings; when these reliques of 
ancient British poetry (for the pre- 
sent volume includes Scottish, equally 
with Southron, rhymes) should have a 
frame diligently wrought by modern 
art, in honour of olden poetry. And 
the compliment thus paid to these 
indigenous productions, affords evi- 
dence of the growth of that literary 
independence which is the only sure 
foundation of a national literature. 
Chained to the car of classic idolatry, 
our poets too long trod in measured 
and unnatural steps. Imitation took 
the place of originality, and smooth- 
ness of measure was preferred to 
force of thought. ‘To the rhymesters 
of our time be the honour of appreci- 
ating more natural models; and to 
Sir Walter Scott the merit is due not 
only of adopting lyrical force in place 
of classic coldness in his original 
compositions, but his also the praise 
of doing for Scottish minstrelsy what 
had before been effected for the bal- 
lads of England. He had the taste to 
discover and the hardihood to main- 
tain, that although rudely cladinrhyme 
by an uncultivated people, the force 
of thought and aptitude of description 
displayed in the old ballads, renders 
them infinitely superior to the po- 
lished non-entities which laureates 
have delighted in and fine gentlemen 
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admired ; while in the one quality —in nature — | 
they are second to none. ; 

Sir Philip Sidney, the sensitive, the elegant, 
the polite, says — “ I never heard the old song 
of Percie and Douglas, that I found not my 
heart moved, more than with a trumpet; and 
yet it is sung but by some bl’nde crowder, with 
no rougher voice, than rude style; which beeing 
so evill apparelled in the dust and cobweb of 
that uncivill age, what would it work, trimmed 
in the gorgeous eloquence of Pindare.” And 
such feelings have been indulged by thousands 
before and since Elizabeth’s favourite confessed 
them, and Chevy-Chace and its companion- 
ballads are henceforth likely to exercise a 
similar influence to a far wider extent, now 
that art has undertaken to illustrate the quaint 
character of olden romance, and to embellish 
the thousand beauties of ballad poetry. 
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HEN Arthur first in court began, 
And was approved king, 

By force of arms great victorys won, 
And conquest home did bring. 


Then into Britain straight hee came, 
Where fifty good and able 

Knights, then repaired unto him, 
Which were of the Round Table. 


A GET OE JE 
Lis pe 


To indulge in a disquisition upon the old 
English ballads, and upon ballad poetry in gene- 
ral, would afford a pleasant occupation, and 
make an agreeable article — the more espe- 
cially when the commentary is illustrated by 
extracts not verbal but pictorial, and when, as 
in the present instance, the notice of a poem or 
a picture can be illustrated by its transfer to our 
pages. But lengthened disquisition is, by space, 
forbidden; and this is the less to be regretted as 
regards the engravings, from the fact of a por- 
tion of them being even now before the reader. 
To his taste may be fairly left the question of 
how far they are worthy of the subject they 
embellish. Many of the designs are of unques- 
tionable excellence; but the editor’s assumption 
that they rival the best specimens of continental 
art, is far from satisfactorily proved, when the 
whole are submitted to a critical examination. 


AN ANCIENT BALLAD SINGER. 
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Some of the designs are most absurdly 
Germanized; as, for instance, in the 
case of the quaint but very beautiful 
ballad of Geneviève, where Coleridge’s 
text is companioned by designs in a 
hard Dusseldorf style, and in a spirit 
widely r-moved from that of the 
poetry they accompany. Kenny 
Meadows here, as elsewhere, is notice 
able for character and gracefulness. 
Gilbert brings his talent for pro- 
ducing effect, although using only 
the same Gilbertian figures. Of Mac 
Ian’s contributions, our pages, in Lord 
Soulis, will bear testimony ; his north- 
ern origin appearing to give him a 
Surpassing power in the pourtrayal 
of characteristic Scotch figures. 
Creswick brings some very beautiful 
drawings to the general stock, while 
Corbould and Redgrave add their 
names to the list of illustrators. The 
engravers are, however, entitled to 
more credit than the draughtsmen, 
and fully bear out the character of 
England for excellence in that branch 
of the Fine Arts. The list of names 
does not include either Harvey as a 
designer or Thompson as engraver, 
yet there are many specimens of the 
combined art which those well- 
known artists could not surpass, 
Upon the whole the work may justly 
claim a forward place, both as an 
illustrated national volume, and as a 
worthy attempt to give the deserved 
degree of prominence — as subjects 
of pictorial illustration — to the gems 
of English Ballad Poetry. 


SIR PATRICK SPENS 

The ballad of Sir Patrick Spens lays claim 
to great antiquity. Mr. Motherwell, however, 
considers that it records the melancholy and 
disastrous fate of the gallant band which fol- 
lowed in the suite of Margaret, daughter of 
Alexander III., when she was espoused to 
Eric of Norway. According to Fordun, in 
his history of Scotland, in this expedition 
many distinguished nobles accompanied her 
to Norway to grace her nuptials, several of 
whom perished in a storm whileon their return 
to Scotland. On the other hand, Sir Walter 
Scott surmises that the expedition was de- 
spatched to Norway to bring home to Scot- 
land the infant daughter of Eric and Mar- 
garet, who had become legitimate heir to the 
Scottish crown, in consequence of the death 
of Alexander III., without living issue. “ The 
introduction of the King into the ballad,” he 
adds, “‘scems a deviation from history, un- 
less we suppose that the aged monarch was 
desirous to see his grandchild before he 
died.” The objection of the “ skeely skipper ” 
to sail at ‘this time of the year,” is thus ac- 
counted for—it was deemed not only im- 
prudent, but impossible, to navigate a ship 
during winter. In the reign of James III., 
two hundred years after the date assigned to 
the composition, an Act of the Scottish Par- 
liament prohibited all vessels from being na- 
vigated, “‘ frae the feast of St. Simon’s day and 
Jude unto the feast of the purification of Our 
Lady, called Candlemas.” 
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SIR LANCELOT DU LAKE. 


Sir Lancelot was high in fame among the 
knights of King Arthur’s Round Table. To 
this “ Round Table ” were attached twenty- 
four knights — the chosen few of King Ar- 
thur’s forces. It appears to have originated 
with Uther Pendragon, the father of the great 
monarch of romance, ‘‘ for whom it had been 
made by the sorcerer Merlin, in token of the 
roundness of the world.” Every knight had 
his appointed seat, upon which his name was 
inscribed in letters of gold. One of these was 
“ the siege perillous,” reserved for the most 
famous champion of the invincible band. 
High birth, great strength, activity and skill, 
fearless valour, and firm fidclity to their suze- 
rain, were indispensably requisite for admis- 
sion into this order. We quote from Mr. 
Ellis — (“ Specimens of early English Metri- 
cal Romances”) :—" They were bound by 
oath to assist cach other, at the hazard of 
their own lives; to attempt singly the most 
perilous adventures ; to lead, when necessary, 
a life of monastic solitude ; to fly to arms at 
the first summons ; and never to retire from 
battle till they had defeated the enemy, unless, 
when night intervened and separated the com- 
batants.” The mirror of them all was, of 
course, King Arthur himself; but his knights 
were equally renowned for courtesy and indo- 
mitable courage : each of them was “a hero,” 
the perfection of chivalry, the love of ladies, 
and the terror of evil doers — especially giants. 
Of one giant it is particularly recorded that he 
wore a cloak of fur —the fur being composed 
of the beards of slaughtered kings; but as 
there was still a little space left unoccupied, 
he desired to fill it by a contribution from the 
chin of King Arthur, and transmitted a fitting 
messenger with an order that it should be for- 
warded forthwith, ‘or els he wolde enter his 
landes and brenn and slay.” “* Well,” said 
hing Arthur, “thou hast ‘said thy message, 
which iy the most villanous and lewdest mes- 
sage that ever man heard sent to a King!” 

The history of Sir Lancelot is the very 
perfection of romance. He was the son ot 
“King Ban,” who, having been attacked by 
his inveterate enemy, King Claudas, escaped 
with his queen and child, to solicit the aid of 
King Arthur, but died of grief on the way. 
His unhappy lady abandoned, for a moment, 
the care of her infant, to attend her dying 
husband, and, on seeking to resume her 
charge, found him in the arms of a nymph, 
who, on the mother’s approach, suddenly 
sprang with the little Lancelot into an ad- 
joining lake, and instantly disappeared. This 
nymph was the beautiful Vivian, the mistress 
of the enchanter Merlin. In her home be- 
neath the waters, the future hero was edu- 
cated: hence he was afterwards distinguished 
by the name of Lancelot du Lac. When he 
had attained the age of eighteen, she conveyed 
her pupil to the court of King Arthur, de- 
manding his admission to the honour of 
knighthood, which he, of course, obtained. 
Through all his after life, this Lady of the 
Lake continued to be his guardian. And this 
life was full of adventure: “cleaving down 
numberless giants; ” giving freedom to hosts 
of prisoners ; restoring, by force of arms, the 
Teputations of bevies of fair ladies ; in short, 
rendering himself worthy the eulogy of his 
brave companion in arms, Sir Bohart, as re- 
corded in one of the many romances to which 
his career has given birth ;—“ And now I dare 
say that, Sir Lancelot—ther thou lyist — 
thou were never matched of none earthly 
knighte’s hands. And thou were the curteist 
knighte that ever bare shielde. And thou 
were the truest freende to thy lover that ever 
bestrode horse. And thou Were the truest 
lover, of a synful man, that ever loved wo- 
man. And thou were the kindest man that 
ever stroke with sworde. And thou were the 
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Tue king sits in Dunfermline town, 
Drinking the blude-red wine : 

€ O where will I get a skeely skipper 
To sail this new ship of mine ?’ 
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O up and spake an eldern knight, 
Sat at the king’s right knee : 

‘ Sir Patrick Spens is the best sailor 
That ever sailed the sea.’ 


Our king has written a braid letter, 
And sealed it with his hand, 

And sent it to Sir Patrick Spens, 

Was walking on the strand. 


goodliest person that ever came among presse of knightes. 
And thou were the meekest man, and the gentillest, that 
ever eate in hal, among ladies. And thou were the stern- 
est knighte to thy mortall foe that ever put spere in the 
rest!” 

The legend of Lord Soulis has been rendered 
popular by Sir Walter Scott. His portrait of 
this chieftain is by no means flattering: he is 
represented as uniting every quality which 
could render strength formidable, and cruelty 
detestable. 

Combining prodigious bodily strength with cruelty, 
avarice, dissimulation, and treachery, is it surprising that 


a people, who attributed every event of life, in a great mea- 
sure, to the interference of good or evil spirits, should have 
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added to such a character the mystical horrors 
of sorcery? Thus, he is represented as a 
cruel tyrant and sorcerer ; constantly em- 
plored in oppressing his vassals, harrassing 
vis neighbours, and fortifying his Castle of 
Hermitage against the King of Scotland ; for 
which purpose he employed all means, hu- 
man and infernal; invoking the fiends by his 
incantations, and forcing his vassals to drag 
materials, like beasts of burden. Tradition 
proceeds to relate, that the Scottish King, ir- 
ritated by reiterated complaints peevishly ex- 
claimed to the petitioners, “ Boil him if you 
please, but let me hear no more of him.” 
Satisfied with this answer, they proceeded 
with the utmost haste to execute the commis- 
sion ; which they accomplished by boiling him 
alive on the Ninestane Rig, in a cauldron, 
said to have been long preserved at Skelf-hill, 
a hamlet betwixt Hawick and the Hermitage. 


SHAKSPEARE’S SIGNATURE. — On 
Wednesday there was an interesting 
sale of autographs, at Evans's, in- 
cluding one that attracted great atten- 
tion and a crowded audience,—namely, 
Shakspeare’s autograph, affixed to one 
sheet of parchment, being a deed of 
bargain and sale of a house in Black- 
friars, purchased by him from Henry 
Walker, dated March 10th, 1612, with 
the seals attached. The catalogue gives 
some curious particulars, observing that 
“this is the most important document 
ever submitted to the public connected 
with Shakspeare; it is dated March 10th, 
1612, and was probably one of his last 
acts previously to his final abandon- 
ment of the metropolis. Sir F. Mad- 
den states, in his able observations on 
the autograph of Shakspeare, in Florios 
translation of * Montaigne’s Essays,” 
which we had the honour of selling in 
1e38, * There are five acknowledged 
genuine signatures in existence, exclu- 
sive of the one which forms the subject 
of this communication. Of these, three 
are attached to his will in the Preroga- 
tive Court, dated 25th March, 1615-16 
(of course unattainable), the fourth is 
written ona mortgage deed, dated 11th 
March, 1612-13, of a small estate, pur- 
chased by Shakspeare, of Henry Wal- 
ker, in Hiscene: and the fifth on 
the counterpart of the deed of bargain 
and sale of the same property, dated 
March 12. 1612-13; and speaking of 
the last, he says, in a note at p- 14., 
‘What has become of this document ?’ 
(A query which the auctioneer a second 
time answered by its production). Of 
these six signatures it must be observed, 
that the three to the will are in Doctors’ 
Commons, and that two of them are 
unfortunately as much injured by the 
hands of the lovers of Shakspeare as 
were the shrines of the saints by the 
knees of devoted pilgrims; the one in 
‘ Montaigne’s Essays’ is now in the 
British Museum.” It may be premised 
that this single sheet of parchment, 
remarkable only for having Shakspeare’s 
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ago, for 162/., to the gentleman who now sold it. Mr. 
Evans prefaced the sale with a glowing panegyric upon the 
genius of Shakspeare, which called forth very loud plaudits. 
The first bidding was 10/., the second 100/. (by Mr. Sainsbury, 
the owner of the Napoleon museum), and the biddings con- 
tinued at 5l. a time, till the amount reached 145/., at which sum 
the remarkable lot was knocked down to Mr. Lambert Jones, 
it being mentioned in the room that it was purchased for the 
City of London Library. 


signature, was sold by these auctioneers, about twelve years | 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


The imperfections to be found in the commencing 


W. J. S., Devonport. 
The one 


numbers of a publication like our own are always numerous. 
alluded to by our correspondent wilt be the first remedied. 

J.H. Had the view and description of Hopetown Hause reached us a 
fortnight earlier, we should gladly have availed ourselves of our corre- 
spondent’s communication. 

R. J. P.’s verses are declined 3 we have but little room for this species of 
composition. i 

J. W., Reading. Toolate for this week’s publication, but will appear, in 
our next. 
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COURT. CIRCULAR 

Her Majesty still continues in the enjoyment of good health. She is 
shortly expected to make her appearance in public. 

By an order issued from the Lord Chamberlain’s Office, it appears that | 
her Majesty’s birthday will not be celebrated on the 24th instant, but ona 
later day, to be announced hereafter. 

On Wednesday, His Royal Highness Prince Albert held a levee, by de- 
sire of her Majesty, at St. James’s Palace. 
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UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 


Oxrorp.— The Principal and Fellows of Jesus College have presented 
the Rev. John Williams, Fellow of their Society, to the rectory of Wig- 
gington, Oxon. 

A. C. Saunders and R. P. Smith, both of Pembroke College, have been 
elected Scholars of the same College. 

The President and Fellows of Magdalen College have presented the 
Rev. W. Wheeler, Fellow of their Society, to the vicarage of Old and 
New Shoreham. 

The Precentor of York Cathedral has presented the Rev. C. R. Barker, 
of Wadham College, to the rectory of Oddington, Gloucestershire. 

CAMBRIDGE. — The Norrisian prize has just been awarded to the Rev. 
J. Walley, M.A., of Emanuel College. 

Frederick Gell, B.A., of Trinity College, has just been elected a Found- 
ation Fellow of Christ’s College. 

The Rev. William Chafy, D. D., died at Sydney Sussex College lodge 
on Tuesday night. For a long time previous, the rev. master had been 
suffering severely from gout, and was in a declining state. In addition to 
his university standing and dignity, he was also chaplain in ordinary to 
her Majesty. He was elected in 1813 to the mastership of his college, 
and consequently held his high office thirty years. He was vice-chancellor 
in the year 1813, and afterwards in 1829. According to universal report, 
the late master died very wealthy, and is succeeded in his estates by his 
son, William Lucas Chafy, Esq., who is married to a daughter of the 
Bishop of Cork. 

PREFERMENTS. — The Bishop of Durham has presented his son, the 
Rev. Henry J. Maltby, M.A., vicar of Eglingham, Northumberland, to 
the valuable rectory of Egglescliffe, near Stockton-on-Tees, vacant by the 
decease of jthe Rev. John Brewster, M.A. The vicarage of Eglingham 
devolves, pursuant to recent ecclesiastical arrangements in the diocese, 
upon the newly created Archdeacon of Lindisfarne, the Rev. Mr. Bigge. 

The Venerable the Archdeacon of Craven has nominated the Rev. 
Joseph Birch, M.A., vicar of Bywell St. Andrew, to the perpetual curacy 
of Brighouse, Yorkshire. The vicarage of Bywell St. Andrew has been 
offered by Thomas Wentworth Beaumont, Esq., to the Rev. J. S. Jaques, 
incumbent of Allendale, and the incumbency of Allendale has been offered 
by thg same patron to the Rev. John Rawes, B.A., curate of Bywell St. 
Andrew. 

The Rev. Charles Wilson, of Dallam Tower, has been appointed by the 
Lord Bishop of Chester to the living of Heysham, near Lancaster. 

The Rev. Thomas Massey has been appointed to the curacy of St. 
James’s Church, Manchester. 

The Rev. H. King, iB.A., of Jesus College, to the vicarage of Kirby 
Stephen, Westmoreland ; value 356Z. 

The Rev. Nicholas Mortimer Manley, M.A., of St. John’s College, to 
the curacy of Stibbard, Norfolk. : 

The Rev. W. Stoddart, M.A., of Christ’s College, to be one of the rural 
deans within the archdeaconry of Derby. 

The Rev. Edwin Sidney, M.A., of St. John’s College, to be domestic 


chaplain to Lord Hill. 


SPORTING INTELLIGEN 


A perfectly regenerative epoch — a golden age — or, at least, 
a respectable bank-paper era, we were assured, would dawn upon 
the turf from out the clouds that lowered upon the season of 
1842. The better by profession was to become better in prac- 
tice (by the blessing of sharp-looking after), and the fact of 
being an admitted subscriber at Tattersall’s was in future to 
bestow upon the elect the degree of transcendental probity. 
This was certainly a condition of things deyoutly to be wished 
by such speculators upon horse-racing, with characters above 
discount, as desire to sleep 0’ nights: how far the promise is 
likely to be kept to the hope, we shall presently be in a fairer 
way to decide than at present. The Settling on the Chester 
Cup by no means gave good omen of Improvement, inasmuch 
as a gentleman who took a prominent part In the events which 
preceded it, did not do so upon the issue being declared. How- 
ever, aS “better late than never,” in monetary philosophy, is a 
maxim not to be gainsaid, since the party alluded to did 
eventually show satisfactorily, we will allow all to be well 
since it ended well. Rumour, moreover, having been busy 
with ą certain northern stable, it must be a comfort to those 
concerned about it to see that the state Of public betting en- 
titles it to public confidence. $ 

This stable is not Johnson’s; of which, however, wé have 
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these news at length to offer. In the middle of the past week 
« A British Yeoman” had an undoubted honest gallop, albeit 
there is reason to believe it was his first since Doncaster races. 
But though he went “fast and true,” the style of rider put up 
argues little for this reliance on his quality as a weight carrier. 
This horse has a great deal of work to do in a short time, 
which is the worst way that work can be done by man or beast. 
Seeing that there has been money enough invested on him to 
astonish the commissioners of the national debt, his backers 
cannot be at ease: as to those who stand against him, if he 
should win, they will of course receive their quietus, which will 
ensure their ease, at all events. Cotherstone is at Leatherhead, 
looking down on the field that the common voice has marked 
out for the scene of his crowning triumph. This horse, with 
substance enough to carry 12 st. with hounds, has shown that 
he can race better than the south country public lot; and, 
bad as he was last season, they make him the best of the 
present. The profession, with very few exceptions, are against 
him ; and what cannot the profession do? They brought out 
one racer this year, heavily backed to win, that never essayed 
more than a canter for its friends ; and may they not do as much 
again with one that shall so perform for the benefit of its foes ? 
But we are not writing for those who make the turf their busi- 
ness; neither, haply, for such as risk their convenience on 
any event to which it gives existence. Racing, as a pastime, 
is justly the most popular of our national tastes, and Epsom 
Races demand, as of right, a certain contribution — an oblation 
to chance from all who resort to them. ‘This is offered by 
many men according to their many minds. This fishes for 
fortune under the guise of a lottery ticket —that strives to com- 
pass her through the medium of backing a “fancy” — others by 
summoning the field to the rescue. We venture ;to advise, the 
proverbial disgust to such a step to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing. Let he who has no ambition beyond the probability of 
winning or losing on a single issue back Aristides, to beat any 
other in the Derby race for a place, by the judge: our opinion 
is, that if it came off upon merits, without disappointment or 
trickery, he will be first or second! That’s bold enough, and 
“ Fortune favours the brave.” On the Oaks we cannot so de- 
cidedly speak out. Maria Day, our private information assures 
us, is doing very good work, and doing it very well; but it is 
so dangerous to trust a lady! The Laura filly we'll have none of, 
she is not their card; Peggy is well and not to be despised, 
also she will mend in the odds. Therefore, as touching this 
event, wait awhile; should they ever back one at less than 
2 to 1 against her, the reader having .our counsel in respect 
will back the field, and may his confidence meet its reward. 
Thus they speculated on the approaching Derby at Newmarket 
according to our latest advices, = 


TATTERSALL’S, — Taurspay, May 18. 


Tus DERBY. 25to lagst Newcourt (taken). 
1100 to 500 agst Cotherstone (tkn.). | 35to 1 agst Progress colt (tn.). 
Gto lagst A British Yeoman.) 40to 1 agst Dumpling (taken). 
12to lagst Aristides (taken), | 50to 1 agst Gorhambury (tkn.). 
16to lagst Gamecock, 66to lagst Lucetta Colt (tkn.). 
20to 1 agst Parthian. 1000to 15agst Pickpocket (taken.). 
* 
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{NAVAL AND rere 
INTELLIGENCE. 7 


DEATH or LIEUT.-GENERAL Jonn Ross. — By the death of this gallant 
officer, which took place at Southampton a few days ago, the colonelcy of 
the 46th Foot, which he has held since August, 1839, has become vacant. 
This officer vas appointed Lieutenant of the 52d Foot in May, 1796, and 
continued with that regiment till 1807, when he changed into the 28th. 
He was appointed Lieutenant-Colonel in June, 1811. He served in Spain 
and Portugal, and wore a medal and one clasp for the battles of Nive and 
Orthes, His last commission, that of Lieutcnant-General, bore date 
June 28. 1836. Gen. Ross was a Companion of the Bath. 

PorrsmouTH. — Tuesday. — Her Majesty’s ship Eurydice, 26 guns, 
built according to the plan of Rear-Admiral the Hon. G. Elliot, was 
launched here to-day. The following are her principal dimensions : — 
Length between the perpendicular, 141 ft. 2in. ; keel for tonnage, 116 ft. 
Jiin.; breadth, extreme, 38 ft. 10in.; breadth for tonnage, 38 ft. 4in. 5 
depth in hold, 8 ft 9in. ; burden, 908 tons. She is to be taken forthwith 
into dock to be coppered, and to be got ready for the pendant, and it is 
expected she will be commissioned in a few days. From her appearance 
there is every probability of her proving a fast sailer. > 

Her Majesty’s steam yacht Victoria and Albert is to be equipped as 
speedily as possible, so that she may be brought round here by the end of 
June. She is to be fitted with Smith’s paddle boxes, which are now being 
prepared for her at Chatham. 

The Royal George yacht, Captain Lord Adolphus Fitzclarence, has left 
Woolwich, and returned to this port. She arrived this morning. ; 

It has been stated that the Espoir and several of the other 10-gun brigs 
are to be put in commission, and placed under commanders instead of 
lieutenants. Of all classes of vessels these are the very worst in the navy, 
and it is surprising that the Admiralty should think of commissioning 
these washing-tubs, when they must know that since the year 1824 no less 
than ten of these vessels have foundered at sea, and all hands perished. 
The Delight, Algerine, Contest, Recruit, Fairy, Hearty, Ariel, Calypso, 
Thais, and Briseis, have all been lost, 
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COMMERCE AND MONEY. 


The Halifax mail, which arrived in the beginning of this week, has 
brought letters from the United States of America, to the 2d of this 
month, the commercial information contained in them being of consider- 
able importance, should the event confirm the hopes expressed in some of 
them, It was then generally believed that a commercial treaty betwixt 
that Republic and the United Kingdom was in progress, with every pros- 
pect of a favourable conclusion, by which our products and manufactures 
were to be admitted into all the states of the Union, on the payment of 
considerably reduced rates of duty, in exchange for which their agricul- 
tural produce is to be, at all times, admitted into consumption here, on 
the payment of fixed duties corresponding, as nearly as possible, with the 
public charges proposed to be imposed on its admission into our American 
possessions, under our new Canada Corn Bill. 

From the manufacturing districts at home, the news received in the 
course of this week continues to be satisfactory; and to the improvements, 
which we have latterly had the satisfaction to mention as existing in the 
cotton and woollen departments of manufacture, we are now enabled to 
add, that at Coventry and in those places wherein silk is the chief object 
of attention, activity is also weekly on the increase, and the demand is 
fully equal to the supply amongst the manufacturers generally, thus 
affording fair wages to the workmen engaged in this department of 
industry. 

On the Foreign Stock Exchange, the enhanced value of money has not 
been much in favour of foreign national securities. The bonds of Spain 
have been in some measure affected in their value during this week by the 
continued unsettled state of the administration in that kingdom. Very 
little speculative business has, within these ‘ew days, been done in them, 
and nothing but superabundance of unemyioyed money can justify the 
permanent investment of capital in them at the present moment. Dutch 
stocks of both descriptions are less in demand than they have been for 
some weeks past; and to effect sales rather lower prices must be sub- 
mitted to. Austrian and Russian bonds maintain the high quotations at 
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which they have arrived: those of the Brazils are a shade lower, whil8, 
those of Colombia remain steady at about 25. y 

Railway shares participate in the general dulness occasioned by the 
improved demand for money, and no sales could have been effected in the 
course of this week, unless lower prices had been submitted to. Few of 
the holders feel either inclination or necessity to sell on such terms, and 
consequently the dealings in them have been small in their amount, and 
perfectly destitute of public interest. 

The rates of the foreign exchanges have undergone scarcely any alter- 
ation since last week, and consequently the quantity of the precious me- 
tals now in this country must continue to be augmented. 


| BRITISH FUNDS. — CLOSING PRICES — THURSDAY. 


Bank Stock . +. A . 1792, India Stock . + «e 2663 pm 
3 per Cent. Red. . . 944| Ditto, Bonds oo 69 pm 
3 per Cent. Cons. A . 95| Ditto, Old Annuities . — 
34 per Cent. Red. . 3 . 1002 | Ditto, New Annuities . 932 

ew 34 per Cent. . 6 . 1017 | Ex. Bills, 10002. 2d. - 50 pm 
New 5 per Cent. 3 $ ga Ditto 5002. 50 pm 


Ditto Small 50 pm 


Long Annuities to expire s 
Bank Stock for Act. - - 


Jan. 1860 . . P e 123 

Oct. 1859. a 6| India Stock for Act. 

Jan. 1860 +  . . 1213-16 | Consols for Act. . 

SHARES. — Birmingham and Derby (100 paid), 41}; Birmingham and 
Gloucester Railway (100 paid), 5623 Eastern Counties (23 paid), 82; 
Ditto Scrip (8/. 6s. 8d. paid), 103; Great Western (65 paid), 893; Ditto 
New Shares (50 paid), 663 ; London and Brighton (50 paid), 332; Ditto 
Loan Notes (10 paid), 10} ; London and South Western (42. 6s. 10d. paid), 
65; Manchester and Leeds (70 paid), 79; Midland Counties Railway 
(100 paid), 0; Ditto Fifths (2 paid), 3; Paris and Rouen (20 paid), 272; 
South Eastern and Dover (50 paid), 233; Ditto Scrip (25 paid), 24; York 
and North Midland (50 paid), 95. 
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SMtTHFIELD, Friday. — The baasts on offer were tolerably good, but by 
no means numerous. Although the attendance of buyers was scanty, the 
beef trade was steady. The fresh arrivals chiefly consisted of 200 horned 
and polled Scots, by sea, from Aberdeen. Prime old Downs sold freely ; 
other kinds of sheep slowly, at late rates. Lambs, 309 being received, by 
railway, from the Isle of Wight, readily commanded full prices. The 
Veal trade was dull, and the quotations gave way quite 2d. per 8lbs. In 
Pigs little was doing. Milch cows sold slowly, at trom 152. to I9Z. 5s. 

Corn. — Average Prices: Last Week, Wheat, 46s. 2d., Barley, 28s. 1d. 
Oats, 17s. 3d., Rye, 29s. 2d., Beans, 26s. 8d., Peas, 28s.9d. Average of 
the last Six Weeks: Wheat, 46s. 3d., Barley, 28s. 5d.,Oats, 17s. 3d., Rye, 
28s. 10d., Beans, 26s. 2d., Peas, 27s. 1ld. Present Duty: Wheat, 20s. 
Barley, 9s., Oats, 8s., Rye, lls. 6d., Beans, lls. 6d., Peas, 11s. 6d. 

SMITHFIELD. — Coarse Meadow Hay, 31. 5s. to 3/. 18s. ; useful ditto, 42. 
to 4/.6s.; find Upland ditto, 4/. 7s. to 4d. lls. ; Clover Hay, 4l. 4s. to 
51. 10s. ; Oat Straw, 22. 7s. to 27. 9s.; Wheat Straw, 2d. 10s. to 22. lls. per 
load. Supply tolerably good, and trade rather dull. Prices about sta- 
tionary. 

SOUTHALL SS In consequence of there being a great falling off in the 
supply of each kind of fat stock on sale here to-day, and the attendance of 
buyers being rather numerous, beasts, sheep, and lambs, sold readily at an 
advance of 2d. per 8lbs.— Beef, from 2s. 10d. to 4s.; Mutton, 3s. to 
3s. 10d. ; Lamb, 4s. 8d. to 5s. 6d. ; Veal, 3s. 6d. to 4s. 4d.; and Pork, 3s. 
to 3s. 10d. per 8lbs., to sink the offal. Supply: — Beasts, 299; Sheep and 
Lambs, 1830 ; Calves, 21 ; Pigs, 34. Nearly the whole of the stock found 
purchasers, 
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LONDON GAZETTE. — TUESDAY, May 16. 


Bankrupts.—J. Poot, Morrice Town, near Devonport, brewer and inn- 
keeper.—E. PARFREY, Swaffham, Norfolk, miller and flour dealer.—V.Jay, 
Castle Lane, Southwark Bridge Road, Surrey, silk-hat manufacturer. — 
T. T. Squire, Exeter, brush maker.— W. Jones, Llanwrst, Denbighshire, 
druggist. — J. ALLISON, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, grocer, flour and pro- 
vision dealer. — T. J. CLARK, Biliingsgate, victualler and fish salesman. 


LONDON GAZETTE.—FRIDAY, May 19. 
BANKRUPTS. — W. STENT, Oxford Street, hosier. — H. CUNDALL, Little 
Hadham, Hertfordshire, innkeeper. — G. FLowERs, Hammersmith, auc- 
tioneer. — W. Gorpon, Colchester, coach proprietor. — P. SPEYER and 
J. Scuspacnu, High Holborn, tailors. — J. Furze, Paington, Devonshire, 
victualler. — T. Witkes, Monmouth, innkeeper.— R. Pirr, West Brom- 
wich, Staffordshire, draper. 
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BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


Brrtus.— May 13. at Anglesey, near Gosport, the Jad 
Henry William Wilberforce, of a daughter. p pt ho er: 
MARRIAGES. — May 16, at Cotesbach, Leicestershire, b 
Watson, Vicar of Guilsborough, Northamptonshire, the Thee Thoma 
Stevens, Rector of Bradfield, Berkshire, to Susanna, daughter of the late 
Rev. Robert Marriott, Rector of Cotesbach.-— May 16, at St. James’s 
Piccadilly, by the Rev. Kdward Girdlestone, Vicar of Deane Lancashire, 
Joseph Ridgway, Esq., of Wallsuches, in the same county, to Selina 
Harriet, youngest daughter of the late Sir Francis Hastings Doyle; Bart. 
— May 16. at St. Martin’s Church, Mr. Hugh Williams, brother of Sir 
John Kaye Williams, Bart., of South Wales, to. Miss Williams Wynn, 
only daughter of the late Baronet of that name.— On the 16th ult. at 
Cheltenham, by the Rev. J. Jenkins, John Orrell, Esq. to Marianne, 
eldest daughter of the late Richard Heath, Esq. of Galtord Lodge 
Warwickshire. : 
DEATHS. — The Earl of Coventry expired on Monday night at the 
family mansion in Piccadilly after an ness {ot many months. Shortly 
after his strange conduct in the House of Lords on a provoked discussion 
on the corn law question, the earl was judged to be labouring from a dis- 
ordered state of the intellects, and at the advice of his eminent medical 
attendants, he was removed to St. John’s Wood, and placed under the 
care of persons in every way qualified for his protection. — Col. Sir Ro- 
bert Bartley, K.C.B., expired on Tuesday se’nnight, the 2d instant, on 
board the Great Liverpool steamer, on the voyage from Malta to Gibral- 
tar, and on the following day his mortal remains were consigned to the 
deep, as is usual in all cases of death occurring on board vessels coming 
from Alexandria. The gallant colonel accompanied his regiment, 
49th Foot, on its embarkation for foreign service in 1821, and formed a 
portion of the army employed in the China expedition, and during the 
military operations in our recent war with that power. His services were 
acknowledged by his nomination at the close of the last year, of a knight 
commander of the Bath. Sir Robert served with the 49th regiment dur- 
ing the American war, in 1812, 1813, and 1814. The gallantry he displayed 
in the attack on Fort Erie, in November, 1812, elicited the warm praise of 
his superior in command. — At Canterbury, Admiral Sir Robert Barlow, 
G.C.B., in the 86th year of his age. — May 15. in the 62d year of his age, 
Francis Woodgate, Esq., of Ferox Hall, Tonbridge, Kent. — May 15. in 
the 29th year of his age, Nicholas Henry, youngest son of Sir Edmund 
Bacon, Bart., of Haveningham Hall, in the county of Norfolk,— May 16. 
in the 29th year of his age, Clement, fifth surviving son of the late Samuel 
Arthur Vardon, Esq., of Oxford Terrace, Hyde Park, and The Cottage, 
Worth, Sussex.— May 16. Major-General G. O’Malley, C.B., for many 
years commanding the 88th Regiment or Connaught Rangers.—Suddenly, 
at the Casa Standish, at Florence, on the 26th ult., Orlando Standish, 
of Scaleby Castle and Holme Cultram Abbey, in the county of Cumber- 
land, and of Farley Hill, in the county of Berks, Esq. Mr. Standish’s 
loss will be greatly felt by the musical world at Florence, where he 
ranked among the first amateur composers, and in the private theatre at 
the Casa Standish some celebrated representations by amateur performers 
, together 


INVALIDS, 


OMESTIC HAND-BOOKS FOR 

1s. each ; by post, 1s. Gd. 
On INDIGESTION, NERVOUSNESS, and DIET, with Diet 
Tables for all invalids. By R. J. CULVERWELL, M.D., Member of 


the Royal College of Surgeons. 
Also, by the same Author, 


On CONSTIPATION and HA MORRHOIDS, with twenty-six En- 
gravings. 
Sherwood, 23. Paternoster Row; Carvalho, 147. Fleet Street; Hannay, 
63. Oxford Street; Mann, 39. Cornhill; and the Author, 21. Arundel 
Street, Strand. 


; 
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book will be returned, post-paid. 


4s. 6d. 


3 vols. 


With Memoirs and Notes. 
“ Memoirs of the Court of England under the Stuarts,” and “ The Court 
of England under the Houses of Nassau and Hanover.” 
with Portraits. 


LL.D., Trinity College, Dublin. 


&c. of ANCIENT GREECE. By J. A. St. JOHN, Esq. 3vols. 8vo. 


a Summer Ramble in 1842. 
&c. 


Sketches of GREECE and THE 
B.A., Wadham College, Oxford. 2 vols. post. 8vo. 


now open at their GALLERY, 53. Pall Mall, next the British Institute, 
from 9 till dusk. Admission ls, Catalogues 6d. 


Papers — 500 written and signed by Napoleon, others by all his F 
his Marshals, 
well; Admirals Hood, Nelson, Keith, Jervis, Hotham, and Sidney Smith; 
the Duke of Wellington to Marshal Ney, Lord Byron, &c.; also marbles, 
bronzes, carvings, paintings, drawings, miniatures, and enamels ; medal- 
lions, coins, and medals in gold, silver, and bronze; 


Napoleon Museum is open daily from tem till dusk. 


in the known world. 
crowded with rare and Interesting specimens of vertu. 
embraces upwards of sixty figures as large as life, portraits from nature, 
appropriately attired in their native 
highest rank to the wandering mendicant; also many thousand specimens 
in natural history and miscellaneous curiosities, the whole illustrating the 
appearance, manners, and customs, and social life of more than three hun- 
dred million Chinese. — Open from Ten till Ten, — Admittance, 2s. 6d. 
Children under Twelve Years, ls. 


METCHELL’s original illustrated and only true Guides 


dedicated to the Queen, One Shilling each. 
1. FANCY NEEDLEWORK AND EMBROIDERY. 
2. KNITTING, NETTING, AND CROCHET. 
3. DOMESTIC NEEDLEWORK AND BABY’S WARDROBE. 
4. BALL-ROOM GUIDE. 
5. HOW TO KEEP HOUSE. 


In giving orders, state Mitchell’s Edition, and take no other. AN 
danger of having spurious and pirated copies, issued by most unprincipled 
persons, and which have a tendency to mislead rather than convey pro- 
fitable information, may be prevented by inclosing ls. each to the pub- 
lisher, or postage stamps of equal value, in a pre-paid letter, and the 
po He will also send his beautiful and 
complete volume, containing everything relating to the Needle, entitled, 


THE WORK-TABLE & EMBROIDERY-FRAME COMPANION ; 


on receipt of 3s.. or postage-stamns of equal value. This volume con- 
tains more practical and useful information than is to be found in other 
high-priced works. The example of her Majesty, who has extended her 
patronage to this work, ought to be followed by every sensible parent. 


Published by C. Mitchell, Red Lion Couri, Fleet Street, London. 


This day is published, imperial 16mo. gilt edges, price 2s., other editions 
at 1s., 6d., and 3d., 


JHAMPTON COURT PALACE, its Pictures, Tapes- 


A tries, and Gardens, with 13 Engravings. A Hand-Book Guide for 
Visiters, by Henry G. Clarke. 


THE NATIONAL GALLERY. Imp. 16mo. price 3d. 
THE DULWICH GALLERY. Price 6d. 
THE NAVAL GALLERY, GREENWICH HOSPITAL. Price 3d. 


THE ENGLISH MAIDEN ; her Moral and Domestic Duties. 
8vo., Cloth, 4s. 6d., Silk, 6s., Morocco, 8s. 


THE ENGLISH WIFE ; a Manual of Home Duties, by the Author 
the English Maiden. Fcp. 8vo., Cloth, 4s. 6d., Silk, 6s., Morocco, 8s. 


THE LADIES’ WORK-TABLE BOOK; containing clear and prac- 
tical instructions in Plain and Fancy Needlework, Embroidery, Knitting, 
Netting, Crochet, and Tatting, with 60 Engravings. Fcp. 8vo. price 


Fcp. 


CLARKE’S LADIES’ HAND BOOKS Imp. 32mo. gilt edges, price 
ls. each. 
Embroidery. — 2. Knitting, 


1. Fancy Needlework and Netting, and 


Crochet.—3. Knitting, Netting, and Crochet, 2d series.—4. Plain Needle- 
work. — 5. Baby Linen. —6. Embroidery on Muslin and Lace Work. — 
5. Millinery, Dressmaking, and Tatting:—8. The Toilet, 


H. G. Clarke and Co., 66. Old Bailey. 


8. New Burlington Street, May 20. 1843. 
MR. BENTLEY HAS JUST PUBLISHED THE FOLLOWING 
NEW WORKS. 


1, 
THE FALSE HEIR; a Romance. 


By G. P. R. JAMES, 
Esq., 


Author of Darnley,” “ De POrme?’ “ Forest Days,” &c. 


3: 
GEORGE SELWYN and HIS CONTEMPORARIES, 
By J. HENEAGE JESSE, Esq., author of 


2 vols. 8vo., 


3. 
The FRENCH GOVERNESS; or, the EMBROIDERED 


HANDKERCHIEF; A Romance. By J. Fi NIMORE COOPER, 
Esq.. author of “ The Pilot,” “ The Spy,” &c. rost 8vo. 


4, 
HISTORY of the REVOLUTIONS, INSURREC- 
TIONS, and CONSPIRACIES of EUROPE. By W.C. TAYLOR, 


2 vols. 8yo. 


5. 
The EARL of ESSEX; a Romance. By CHARLES 


WHITEHEAD, author of “ Richard Savage,” “ The Solitary,” &c. 
3 vols. 


6. 
TRAVELS in the GREAT WESTERN PRAIRIES, 


the ANAHUAC, and ROCKY MOUNTAINS, and in the OREGON 
TERRITORY. 


By THOMAS J. FARNHAM. 2 vols. post 8vo. 
COMPLETION OF THE POLAR VOYAGES, 
By AUTHORITY or THE LORDS COMMISSIONERS OF THE ADMIRALTY. 


VOYAGE to the NORTH POLE, performed in His 


Majesty’s Ships Dorothea and Trent, under the Command of Captain 
Buchan, R.N. By CAPTAIN BEECHEY, R.N., one of the Officers of 
the Expedition. 


vo., with Engravings. 
8. 
HISTORY of the MANNERS, CUSTOMS, ARTS, 


Also just ready, 


ih 
The RHONE, the DARRO, and the GUADALQUIVIR, 


By Mrs. ROMER, Author of “ Sturmer,” 
2 vols. 8vo., with Embellishments. 


2. 
EGYPT and THE HOLY LAND in 1842; with 


LEVANT. By H. DREW STENT, 


Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street, 
Publisher in Ordinary to her Majesty. 


THE NEW SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER 
COLOURS. The NINTH Annual Exhibition of this Society is 


JAMES FAHEY, Sec. 


Sate eee 
THE NAPOLEON MUSEUM, or Illustrated History of 
Europe, from Louis XIV. to the Emperor Napoleon, contains Štate 


> ots amily, 
all his Ministers, 2600 of his Generals, &c.; Oliver Crom- 


gold orders, gems, 
ints, books, &c. All in the large room on the ground-floor of the 
Syptian Hall, Piccadilly, which has been fitted up for the occasion. The 


THE CHINESE COLLECTION, HYDE PARK CORNER. 


THIS unique Collection consists of objects exclusively 

Chinese, and Surpasses in extent and grandeur any similar display 
The spacious saloon is 225 feet in length, and is 
This Collection 


costume, from the mandarin of the 


CHINERY, consisting of a Carding, Roving, and Spinning Frame. 
Cary’s New Microscope, magnifying 74,000,000 times. 
Dissolving Views. The Science of Electricity, demonstrated by the Co- 
lossal Electrical Machine at a Quarter to Three daily, and at Eight in the 
Evenings. ; 
motion. Lectures daily on Chemistry and Natural Philosophy, including 
the Steam Engine, by Dr. Ryan and Professor Bachhoffner. 
Lectures are continued as usual. — Admission, ls. 
Not open on Saturday evenings. 


OYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION.—A COM- 
PLETE ARRANGEMENT OF COTTON-SPINNING MA. 


A new Series of 


Models of Steam Engines, and various Kinds of machinery in 


The Class 
Schools, half-price, 


Farer FAIR AT GREENWICH HOSPITAL, on 
Thursday, the Ist of June, 1843, being the Anniversary of Admiral 
Lord Howe’s Glorious Victory. Under the especial Patronage of 
Her Most Gracious Majesty the Queer. 
Her Majesty Queen Adelaide, 


Her Royal Highness the Duchess of Lady Stanley. 


Gloucester. Lady Acheson. 

Her Royal Highness the Duchess of Lady Mary Berkcley. 
Kent. Lady Harriet Clive. 

Her Royal Highness the Duchess of | Lady Charlotte Neville Grenville. 
Cambridge. Lady Caroline Legge. 

Her Grace the Duchess Dowager of Lady Mary Legge. 
Beaufort. Lady Anne Legge. 

Her Grace the Duchess of Marl- | Lady Georgiana Bathurst. 
borough. The Viscountess Howick. 

‘Her Grace the Duchess of Bac- | Lady Jemima Eliot. 
cleuch and Queensbury. Lady Worsley. 

Her Grace the Duchess of Mon- | Lady Charles Townshend. 
trose. Lady Edward Thynne. 

Her Grace the Duchess of Nor- | Lady Byron. 
thumberlané. Lady Saltoun, 


The Marchioness of Abercorn. 

The Marchioness of Thomond. 

The Marchioness of Londonderry. 

‘The Marchioness of Westmeath. 

Tue Countess of Arundel and Sur- 
rey. 

The Countess of Grosvenor. 

The Countess of Haddington. 

The Countess of Galloway. 

The Countess of Sandwich. 

The Countess of Orkney. 

Tbe Countess of Tankerville. 

The Countess Cowper. 

‘Che Countess of Pomfret. 

The Countess of Ashburnham. 

The Dowager Countess of Buck- 
inghamshire. 

The Countess of Clarendon. 

The Countess of Malmesbury. 

The Dowager Countess of Chiches- 
ter. 

The Countess of Wilton, 

The Countess of Morley. 

The Countess of Amherst. 

The Countess of Cawdor. 

Lady Annabella Ramsden, 

Lady Sarah Ingestrie. 

Lady Charlotte Denison, 

Lacy Harriet Hamilton, 

Lady Frances Sandon, 

Lady George Murray. 

Lady Prudhoe. 

Lady Frances Egerton. 

The Viscountess Palmerston, 

The Viscountess Sydney. Lady Strange. z 

The Viscountess Canning. Lady Ommaney (Wimpole Street). 
Admiral the Right Honourable Sir Robert Stopford, G.C.B., G.C.M.G., 

the Governor, having kindly granted the use of the Painted Hall of 

Greenwich Hospital for a Fancy Fair, in aid of the Shipwrecked Fisher- 

men and Mariners’ Benevolent Society (established to relieve the Widows 

and Orphans of Fishermen and Mariners who perish by storms, and to 

clothe, support, and forward home wrecked Seamen, Soldiers, and other 

poor persons), the support and patronage of the Public are most earnestly 

requested upon that occasion. E 
Contributions of Useful and Ornamental Works, Drawings, Prints, 

Books, Music, Autographs, Minerals, Fruits, Flowers, &c. &c. are re- 

spectfully solicited to be sent to any of the Members of the Committee, or 

the Office of the Society ; or, shouid it be inconvenient for them to be so 

forwarded, a*messenger will call on an intimation being given to that 

effect. 
Military Bands will be in attendance, and perform throughout the day. 
Office, 26. Bucklesbury, London. Kpwarp WEst, Secretary. 


ti Ladies are requested to put a price on the articles they may kindly 
send. 

Admission Tickets, One Shilling each (Children half-price) to be had 
of any Member of the Committee ; at the Oitice of the Society ; and atthe 
Hospital. 


MOURNING BONNET ESTABLISHMENT, 


59, Oxford Street, between Berners’ and Wells’ Streets. Mrs. Stovell 
adopts this mode of acquainting families that an extensive assortment of 
Mourning Bonnets, in appropriate materials, are always ready. Ladies 
are particularly invited to inspect a new style of straw adapted also for 


mourning, and from its lightness cannot fail to please. Black Chips and 
Leghorns in great variety. 


Lady Southampton. 

Lady Aylmer. 

Lady Sherborne. 

The Dowager Lady Lyttleton. 

Lady Selsey. 

Lady Bridport. 

Lady Radstock. 

Lady Rivers. 

Lady Lucy Rendlesham. 

Lady Howden. 

Lady Bloomfield. 

Lady Seaford. 

The Dowager Lady de Saumarez. 

Lady Charlotte Berkeley. 

The Hon. Lady Cockburn. 

The Hon. Lady Stopford. 

The Hon. Dowager Lady Grey. 

The Hon. Mrs. Ryder Burton. 

The Hon. Mrs. Newnham Colling- 
wood. 

The Hon. Mrs. Chas. Wyndham. 

! Lady Shaw Stewart. 

Lady Hamlyn Williams. 

Lady Fitzwygram. 

Lady Hislop. 

Lady Rae Reid. 

Lady Dymoke. 

Lady Pirie. 

Lady Cockburn. 

Lady Seymour. 

Lady Westphal. 

Lady Rennie. 

Lady Hamilton. 

Lady Parker. 


59. Oxford Street. 


THE LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
247. and 249. REGENT STREET. 
(Established by W. C. Jay and Co. for the sale of Mourning exclusively.) 


THE inconvenience of proceeding from shop to shop for 

the various articles required in mourning is entirely obviated by a 
visit to this Establishment, where every description of Dress, of the best 
quality, can be purchased on the most reasonable terms. Mourning silks 
of every shade and texture; printed muslins, &c. &c. The Show Rooms 


are replete with all the novelties in Millinery and Widows’ Mourning that 
modern taste has introduced. 


247. and 249. Regent Street, Two Doors from Oxford Street. 


SUPERIOR LOOKING GLASSES AND SPLENDID GILT 
PICTURE FRAMES. 


HARLES M‘LEAN, 78. FLEET STREET, opposite 
the “ Dispatch” newspaper office, respectfully informs the Trade, 
Artists, Upholsterers, and the Public, that they can be supplied with 
LOOKING GLASSES and PICTURE FRAMES, of the very best 
manufacture, at prices never hitherto attempted. —- May be had gratis, 
and sent free of post to any part of the Kingdom, large Sheets of Draw- 
ings, representing the exact patterns and prices of 100 different sized 
picture frames, and 120 looking glasses, elegantly ornamented with de- 
signs made expressly for this manufactory. The trade supplied with 
frames in the compo. Fancy wood frames and mouldings, and room bor- 
derings. Old frames repaired and re-gilt. Glasses re-silvered. 30,000 
frames kept seasoned for Immediate delivery, All goods not approved of 
in three months taken back, and money returned. 


PATRONISED by her MAJESTY and many of the No- 


bility of this Country, also much in request by the orders received 
from China, the principal Presidencies in India, the United States, and 
other foreign parts, Low’s Fragrant Perfume, Essence des Fleurs, Cale- 
donian Bouquet, &c., celebrated for retaining their refreshing odours. 
Low’s highly perfumed Cosmetic Soap of various odours, at very moderate 
prices. à 5 
Low’s superior quality of Hair Brushes, Tooth Brushes, &c.; also, a 
great choice of the best Combs for Ladies and Gentlemen. Sold at the 
manufactory, 330. Strand, London, and by all the principai vendors. 


RNAMENTS for the DRAWING-ROOM, LIBRARY, 
and DINING-ROOM, in Italian Alabaster, Marble, Bronze, and 
Derbyshire Spar, consisting of a great variety of Vases, Figures, Groups, 
Tables, Candlesticks, Inkstands. Pa erweights, Watchstands, Obelisks, 
&c., imported and manutactured by J. TENNANT, late Mawe, 149. Strand, 
London. Students in Geology, Mineralogy, or Conchology, can be sup- 
plied with elementary collections to illustrate these interesting branches 
of Science, at Two, Five, Ten, to ‘Twenty Guineas each, together with an 
extensive Assortment of Shells, Minerals, and Fossils, Geological Maps, 
Models, Books, Hammers, &c, 
Private Instruction is given in Mineralogy, with a view to facilitate the 


study of Geology, and of the Application of Mineral Substances in the 
Arts, by J. TENNANT, at 149. Strand. 


TO THE PUBLIC. 


[HIS is to inform the Public, that the Old Established 

DERBY STABLES will not attend Gorhambury Race Course 
these ensuing Races, in consequence of Mr. Parrot, the ground manager, 
objecting to let the ground as formerly held for the above Purpose. It is 
anticipated that the party who will attend will come under the cloak as 
stable keepers. All gentlemen who attend the above-mentioned races 
should pay strict attention to their Coats, whips, &c., in whose charge they 
are placed. 

P.S.—JacoB KNELL wishes to inform the Public that his Old Esta- 
blished Derby Stables will attend, as usual, Epsom, Ascot, Hampton, and 
Goodwood Races with his lock-up vans, and all fashionable places of 
resort, &c. 


great advantages over any other town 
carrying on of the works, by reason of its vicinity to Ireland and Scotland, 
where the best plain Spirits are to be obtained 
London or elsewhere, the difference in freight being considerable 3 at the 
same time, the facilities of transport from Liverpool to all other parts of 
the Kingdom by Railway Luggage Trains, Canals, 
ships, and crafts of all kinds, would enable the 
don, and other large towns of the Kingdom, where depots wili be esta- 
blished, as cheaply as though the works were on the spot. 
of the foregoing considerations, the cheapness of fuel (the prive of coal 
being 50 
favour of 


BRITISH COLLEGE 


born at Bognie, in the county of Aberdeen, in the year 1770. 
has been long known as one of great affluence and respectability, and the 
late Member for Banffshire, John Morison, was the second brother of the 
subject of this brief sketch. J 
Aberdeen, and afterwards at Hanau, in Germ 
mercantile profession. After finishing his Studies, he resided at Riga, as 
a merchant, and subsequently in the West Indies, where he 
siderable West India property. 
was obliged to leave that country, and proce 
change of clime a restoration to health, 
at Bordeaux, where he resided in great respectability. 


lars given by himself in the “ Morisoniana 27? 


is an event, too, which falls 
it pleased God to have called me 
have died as another man, and b 
reaped no benefit from my case 
effects produced by the 
to the world not often to he 
prefixed to this advice, th 
us all.” 


Ictu,”” At one blow 


Sons, page 3, 
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CHWEPPE’S SODA and POTASS WATERS. The 
public are respectfully cautioned against imitations of the above cele- 
brated articles, unprincipled persons filling SCHWEPPE’S bottles with 
a spurious composition, and palming it upon consumers as SCHWEPPE’S 
manufacture. None is genuine without a red label on the cork, represent- 
ing the Royal Appointment in the centre, and the signature of their firm 


on each side. Their Aerated Lemonade is equaily protected bya yellow 
label on the bottle. 


T. S. and Co. are importers of GERMAN WINES, and lists of prices 


of these and all other description of Foreign Wines, sent on application, 
postage free, 


51. Berners Street, London; and Liverpool, Bristol, and Derby. 


Bebe HOLLANDS DISTILLERY COMPANY, 


” and Association for the Production of Home Brandies and all other 
Spirituous Liquors. Capital 109,0007. In 20,000 Shares of 5. each. De- 
posit 2}. per Share. 

DIRECTORS. 


Captain Glasscock, R.N. 
Louis Simonet, Esq. 
Colonel Warner. 


[With power to add three.] 
Secretary, William Mansell, Esq. ; Solicitor, T. J. Moysey Bartlett, Esq. ; 
Bankers — the Union Bank of London. 
Office of the Company — 59. Old Street, London. 


This Company is formed for the more extensive application and general 
development of the principles adopted, and the discoveries made by 
Messrs. Heslop, Warner, and Co., of Liverpool, for the distillation of 
Hollands, Grandies, and all other spirituous compounds ; and its objects 
are submitted to the public under circumstances of peculiar advantage 
to the Spirit dealers, and of still more extended benefit to the community 
at large. 

A discovery has been made in the field of private enterprise which 
promises to surpass in value any similar result of chemical industry, and 
to effect so vast, comprehensive, and admirable a system of distillation as 
shall produce every kind of British Spirit of more wholesome character, 
more nicely rectified, and in a higher state of purity, than any spirit that 
has been hitherto imported, combined with fullness of flavour perfectly 
assimilated to the Foreign products. In the important matter of price, 
tiie British Spirit will not approach even to one half of the amount of the 

oreign. 

At the Distillery of Messrs. Heslop, Warner, and Co., of Liverpool, 
which is now in full work, with whom this Company has made arrange- 
ments, with the view of extending all its means and appliances, various 
degrees of perfection have been obtained in the manufacture of the several 
kinds of spirits, — the highest and most unprecedented success perhaps 
crowning that which gives the name to the Company — British Hollands. 

The British Hollands is literally identical in flavour with the old and 
long- famed Schedam—the same Oily mellowness, the same pleasant 
aroma, with more of purity, and of the highest legal Strength. Hollands 
as a spirit has always been deemed a great luxury, but from its price its 
consumption in this country has heen confined. ` It can now, however, be 
made as universal, and in comparison cheaper than Gin, with the advan- 
tage of being wholesome in its qualifications, and not objectionable in 
repute. The British Hollands will be sold at 16s. per gallon, while the 
duty alone is 22s, Gd. upon that imported from Schedam. 

With regard to Brandy, the experience of Messrs. Heslop, Warner, 
and Co., who have resided many years in France on terms of intimacy 
with the principal distillers of Cognac, Rochelle, and Montpelier, enables 
the Company to assert the fact, that the greater portion of Brandy im- 
ported under the denomination of Cognac is merely a grain Spirit of 
superior rectification, to which are added certain ingredients to give that 
peculiar aroma which has hitherto constituted so striking a contrast 
between Foreign and British Brandy. All the details of the process in 
question have been studied and adopted by Heslop, Warner, and Co. 
with such success, that, as they justly observe, “ their Brandy requires age 
alone to Tender it equal to any French Brandy,” ordinarily consumed in 
england. 

Medical references and testimonials from men of great scientific acquire- 
ments, who have analysed these compounds, give decided proof of the 
superiority of this Company’s Spirits over Foreign Spirits in point of 
wholesomeness, the former containing no particle of Prussic Acid, or any 
deleterious property peculiar to the spirit which is distilled from the 
grape or the “ mare de raisin.” The price of the Brandies of this Com- 
pany is 18s. per gallon, with a liberal allowance to the Trade, while F oreign 
Brandy is seldom less than 36s. per gallon. 

The fact of the works of the Company being in full operation at Liver- 


Charles Baily, Esq. 
Francis Bergonzi. Esq. 
William Henry Cox, Esq. 


pool, and the spirits fully tested (Heslop, Warner, and Co. having invited 


the Trade and Public in general to taste and test their Hollands, 
Brandies, &c. from their Store Vats), is a sufficient security to the Public 


that the undertaking of the Company is neither visionary or speculative ; 
while what has already been effected under the disadvantage of limited 
resources, justifies the assertion that it presents wide prospects of success, 
and the certainty (without possibility of risk) of a per centage in the in- 
vestment of capital greater than can be acquired in most undertakings of 
the kind. 


The improved machinery and great economy in the system of the esta- 


blishment is another source of benefit, while, by reason of the market 
price of Spirits varying so little, the Capital must always be represented 
by the Stock, or the profits assured upon sale. 


With regard to the position, it is unquestionable that Liverpool offers 
in the United Kingdom for the 


at a cheaper rate than in 
Steamers, Coasting 
Company to sel] in Lon- 
Independently 
ver Cent. lower than in London) offers a further advantage in 


iverpool. 
Applications for Shares to be made to the Secretary, at the Office of the 


Company ; or to the Solicitor, No. 9. Beak Street, Regent Street, where 
Prospectuses may be had, and all other info:mation obtained, 


Samples may be seen at the Office. 


he 


OF HEALTH, Hamilton Place 
New Road, London. 


BIOGRAPHICAL NOTICE OF THE HYGEIST. 


James Morison. the youngest son of Alexander Morison, Esq., was 


The family 


In early life he studied at the University of 


any, being intended for the 


} acquired con- 
Having suffered much from ill health, he 
ed to Europe, seeking from 
About the year 1814, he settled 


We cannot do better than transcrit 


de the following interesting particu- 


“A thirty-five years Inexpressible suflering, both of body and mind, 
but to the lot of few, if of any atall. Had 
out of this world eight years ago, Ishould 
een forgotten, and the world could have 
and misfortunes, nor from the favourable 
Same means on my children. This is a guarantee 
met with, and a convincing proof of the motto 
at “health and old age are within reach of 


Family Estate, Strawberry Vale, Finchley, Middlesex. Motto, “ Uno 


For the remainder of the case see his “ Biographical Sketch,” by his 


HYGEIAN OR MORISONIAN SYSTEM. 


I. The vital principle is contained in the blood. 
Il. Blood makes blood. f 
HI. Everything in the body is derived from the blood. 
IV. All constitutions 
V. All diseases arise from impurity of the blood, or, in other words, 
from acrimonious humours lodged in the body. 
VI. This humour, which degenerates the blood, has three sources, the 
maternine, the contagious, and the personal. 
VII. Pain and disease have the same origin ; 


and may, therefore, be con- 
sidered synonymous terms. 


VIII. Purgation by the Vegetable Universal Medicine, or other similar 


purgative, is the only effectual mode of eradicating disease. 
IX, From the intimate connection subsisting between the mind and 
body, the health of the one must conduce to the serenity of the 


= 


| 
are radically the same. | 
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AY is the month of lovers 
and of poets. ‘To painters 
must be given that later 
season, when autumn 
tinges the foliage with a 
thousand rich and ever- 
varying hues, imparting 
ripeness and warmth to that which now 
sparkles in all the bright freshness of 
greenest youth. Of May more praises 
have been penned than perhaps of all 
other months in the year; nor unde- 
servedly has it been so, for now the 
promises of nature are converted into 
alities. 
That lovely month to lovers dear, 
Unlocks the green bud on the scented spray, 
And laps in freshest flowers the tender year, 
And tunes the songs of nature — blessed May. 
HEBER. 
It was called Maius by Romulus, in 
honour of the senators and nobles of 
his city, who were termed majores ; but 
the name is also said to be derived from 
Maia, the mother of Mercury, to whom 
the Romans sacrificed on the first day. 
By the Saxons it was called T'ri-milkt ; 
the pasturage being now sufficiently 
abundant, as to enable them to milk 
their cows three times in the day. 
Gardens, equally with the fields, are 
now redolent with blossoms; but so 
many beauties crowd themselves upon 
our view, that but a very small propor- 
tion of them can be named. The ger- 
mander speedwell ( Veronica Chamz- 
drys) attracts the attention of the most 
careless observer, with its flowers vying 
in hue with the often and celebrated 
forget-me-not, with which some persons 
confound jt. Apple and cherry trees 
are now in full blossom. ‘The mea- 
dows are covered with buttercups: in 
the woods the wild hyacinth, the lily 
of the: valley, and the curious Herb 
Paris, or true-love, may be found. Old 
ruins are glowing with the sweet- 
scented wall-flower, and the cowslip 
with its fairy spotted flowers adorns Vix 
many of our meadows. ‘The woods 
now wear their freshest green ; gardens L 
are delightful again with the rich variety 
of their varied treasures; whilst those 
“in populous city pent,” at sight of 
well-stored market-carts, or sweet coun- 
try blossoms hawked through the town, 
— sigh to breathe freely in some far-off 
green lane, and long loiter leisurely 
under the cool shadow of some quiet 
hedgerow. 
When apple trees in blossom are, 
And cherries of a silken white, 
And king-cups deck the meadows fair, 
And daffodils in brooks delight ; 
When golden wall-flowers bloom around, 
And purple violets scent the ground, 


And lilac ’gins to show her bloom, 
We then may say the May is come. 


When fishes leap in silver stream, 
And tender corn is springing high, 
And banks are warm with sunny beam, 
And twittering swallows cleave the sky, 
And forest bees are humming near, 
And cowslips in boys’ hats appear, 
And maids do wear the meadow’s bloom, 
We then may say the May is come. CLARE. 
Note we too another sign; for 


When evening closes Nature’s eye 
The gloworm lights her little spark, 
To captivate her favourite fly, 
And tempt the rover thro’ the dark. 


And now is heard in the warm still 
evenings the most delicious of all our 
warblers, the nightingale — 


And hark! the nightingale begin its song, 
* Most musical, most melancholy ” bird! 
A melancholy bird? Oh! idle thought ! 
In Nature there is nothing melancholy. 
?Tis the merry nightingale ~ 
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then came fair May, the fairest maid on ground, 
Deckt all with dainties of her season’s pride, 
And throwing flowres out of her lap around: 
Upon two brethren’s shoulders she did ride, 
The twins of Leda; which on either side 
Supported her like to their sovereign Queen. 
Lord ! how all creatures laugh’d when they her spied, 
And leapt and danc’d, as they had ravish’d‘been ! 


And Cupid self about her fluttered all in green. SPENSER, 
The same, whom in my school-boy days’ 
I listened to; that ery 
Which made me look a thousand ways 
In bush, and tree, and sky. 
To seek thee did I often rove 
Through woods and on the green : 
And thou wert still a hope, a love ; 
Still long’d for, never seen. 
And I can listen to thee yet, 
Can lie upon the plain, 
And listen ’til I do beget 
| That golden time again. WORDSWORTH. 


That crowds, and hurries, and precipitates 
With fast thick warble his delicious notes, 
As he were fearful that an April night 
Would be too short for him to utter forth 
His love-chaunt, and disburden his fullso 1 
Of all its music! COLERIDGE. 


Fit companion for the queen of 
songsters, let us not forget a flower 
which may in many respects deserve 
also to be called a queen. Who can 
look upon a hawthorn thickly studded 


with its odoriferous blossoms with in- 
difference ? 


The beautiful hawthorn that has now put on 
Its summer luxury of snowy wreaths 
Bending its branches in exuberant bloom 
While to the light enamoured gale it breathes 
Rife as its loveliness, its rathe perfumed. 
Glory of England’s landscape! favourite tree 
Of bard and lover ! it flings far and free 
Its grateful incense! whether you arise 
To catch the first long sun-gleam in the skies 
And list the earliest bird notes ; whether ow 
Linger amidst the twilight and the dew =) 
There thro’ the silent air its odour Strays 
Sweet as in home-scenes of our earliest days. 
Howitt. 


Thus pleasant thoughts of pleasant 
through mind and memory, linked with the name of May ; 
and amidst our recollections comes an early and familiar aa 
the cuckoo. 


O blithe new-comer ! I have heard 
I hear thee, and rejoice; : 

O cuckoo ! shall I call thee bird, 
Or but a wandering voice ? 


While I am lying on the grass 
Thy twofold shout I hear, 

That seems to fill the whole air’s space 
As loud far off as near. 


Though babbling only to the vale 
f sunshine and of flowers, 
Thou bringest unto me a tale 
of visionary hours. 


Thrice welcome, darling of the spring! 
E en yet thou art to me 

No bird, but an invisible thing, 
A voice, a mystery. 


things crowd rapidly 


SHE LEGEND OF 0’DONOGHUE, 


The singular habits of the cuckoo are no longer myste- 
rious, and even boys now know where to look for its single egg. 

The Naturalist near London thus jots down his calendar of 
animated nature for May: — The tit-lark sings, the turtle-dove 
coos, the gudgeon. spawns; the red-start, white-throat, and 
swift appear, soon to be followed by the sting-fly, the red-ant, 
the laughing wren, the grasshopper, the lark, and the willow- 
wren. ‘The black slug now abounds; and the large bat attracts 
attention as the gloaming deepens into night; while, as the 
month draws to a close, the bright dragon-fly and the large white 
butterfly flutter over marsh and meadow, and the fern-owl or 
goatsucker returns — further evidences of coming summer. 

In the Sister Isle they have a legend of May-morning, — the 
legend of O’ Donoghue, which Mrs, Hall thus tells: — 

“ In ages long past, O’Donoghue of Ross was lord of the 
lake, its islands, and the land that surrounded it. His sway was 
just and generous, and his reign propitious; he was the sworn 
foe of the oppressor ; he was brave, hospitable, and wise. An- 
nually, since his death, or rather disappearance, he is said to 
revisit the pleasant places among which he lived — 
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So sweet is still the breath 
Of the fields and the flowers in our youth we 
wander’d o’er. 


Every May morning he may be seen 
gliding over the lakes mounted on a 
white steed, richly caparisoned, pre- 
ceded and followed by youths and 
maidens, who strew spring flowers in 
his way; while sounds of unearthly 
sweetness glide along the waters, and 
become thunder as they make their 
way up the surrounding hills, Al- 
though he appears in state onlyon May 
morning — 

(For when the last April sun grows dim 

The Naiads prepare his steed for him, 

Who dwells, bright lake, in thee), 


he is seen on various other occasions; 


sn and lucky is the child of earth by whom 
the immortal spirit is encountered ; for 

re be he peer or peasant, good fortune is 
sure to wait upon him — and therefore 

ey many are they who peer with longing 


eyes along the lake, at sunrise or in 
twilight, to catch a glimpse of the chief- 
tain, and listen with eager ears for the 
music that heralds his approach. 

“« Many living witnesses are ready to 
testify to the appearance of the 0’ Do- 
noghue, either riding over the lake, 
walking on the shore, or playing 
‘ hurly’? upon the surface of the 
waters.” 


FANCY FAIR AT HANWELL LUNATIC 
ASYLUM. 

A bazaar at a lunatic asylum —a sale 
of fancy work manufactured by the 
delicate fingers of patients incarcerated 
within the walls of a madhouse — are 
novelties in the history of modern fêtes. 

y A short time back the benevolent go- 
j vernors, for the amusement of its 1n- 
mates, gave a ball in the wards of this 
institution, and a few select friends were 
; permitted to witness the eccentric capers 
\. of Dr. Conolly’s patients. Upon that 
yi festive occasion, Hanwell had congre- 
gated together “its beauty and its 
chivalry,” and bright lamps “shone o'er 
mad women and mad men.” The wives 
and daughters of justices of the peace 
and visiting magistrates were to be seen 
dancing side by side and vis-a-vis with 
patients in all the shades of mental in- 


z subordination. It affords us pleasure to 


report that no act of violence occurred, 
—no patient attempted to assassinate his partner during the giddy 
mazes of the waltz,—no unearthly maniacal sounds, or 
“ laughter loud amid severest woe.” Emboldened by the suc- 
cess of that experiment, the visiting justices gave another féte 
on Wednesday. A bazaar, or fancy fair, was held within one 
of the wards of the hospital. Its projectors had a twofold 
object in view. The first was to afford the public an oppor- 
tunity of seeing the asylum, and to impress upon them by the 
works exhibited, and the general arrangements of the place, 
how greatly the condition of the insane may be ameliorated, 
and their faculties rendered useful by kind care and judicious 
treatment. The second intention of the meeting was to obtain 
the aid of the visitors to the admirable charity for the relief of 
convalescent patients, known as the “ Queen, Adelaide Fund.” 
Several hundred persons visited the asylum during the day. 
The articles exhibited for sale were the bona fide productions of 
the patients, and appeared to give great satisfaction to the com- 
pany. One pet lunatic, who was al- 
lowed to remain in the wards, afforded 
the company much amusement. He 
was a fine old jovial looking man, 
dressed in a mixed costume, crowned 
with a mottley cap, bedizened with 
various coloured ribands. This patient 
has been confined in the hospital for 
a period of twelve years. He is very 
loquacious and full of fun. He tells 
the story of his life with evident self- 
complacency. His name is William 
Rayner. Fer a number of years he 
was the harlequin and his wife the 
columbine at Covent Garden Theatre. 
He commenced his career in the cha- 
racter of Punch. After the death of 
his wife, he, to use his own phrase- 
ology, “ took to ae and was 
brought to Hanwell. is long re- 
sidence within this establishment, and 
his constant association with lunatics, 
have not in the slightest degree af- 
fected his animal spirits. n the 
faintest hint he is prepared to cut his 
capers o’er again, and to show what he 
could do in early life to amuse the 
“quality” on the boards of Covent 
Garden Theatre. ‘ Supposing,” said 
he, addressing himself to the company 
who surrounded him, “ this to be the 
green curtain. It rises. I advance 
to the footlights and make a bow to 
the quality. I then go so (cutting a 
most ludicrous caper), and then so” 
(attempting a most insane pirouette), 
at the conclusion of which he 
bursts out into a most immoderate fit of laughter, making 
the ward ring again with its merry peal. This man’s sleeping 
apartment is a perfect bijou. The walls of the room are covered 
with coloured prints, and, like Hadfield, he appears to have a 
penchant for stuffed birds and animals. The whole arrange- 
ments of the asylum appear to be of a superior character, 
Every attention is paid to the comfort and security of the pa- 
tients, and, as far as prudence will justify, all coercive measures 
in the treatment of the lunatics are dispensed with. In order 
to show the success which has resulted from the system pursued 
at Hanwell, under the direction of Dr. Conolly, we need only 
Mention one fact which came to our knowledge yesterday, 
namely, that one keeper is able to superintend and take the 
charge of 50 patients ! 
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